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(also  for  stunning!) 


See  these— streamer-wide 


sponge-thirsty,  service- stripes 


in  the  snrprising-est  shades! 


Scores  more  Cannon  specials 


showing  now  from  ahont  39c  to  $3.95! 
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Nothing  is  a  problem 
to  the  amazing  new 

CUSHIONLOK 
by  Bigelow 


‘'it'!-!  ^  :■  >•;? 

If  •  •  ;  .' V  • 

V  is'-V-v:: 


Time  is  no  problem 


Disruption  is  no  problem 


This  revolutionary  new  commercial  carpet, 
with  its  built-in  rubber  cushion,  requires 
no  time-taking  workroom  preparation. 

Cushionlok  cements  directly  to  concrete, 
wood,  or  plywood  floors.  (Seams  are  almost 
invisible.)  Can  be  walked  on  immediately! 


Even  Cigarette  Burns  are  no  problem 


Cnshionlok’s  springy  wool  sur¬ 
face  is  so  handsome  you  hate  to 
think  of  the  inevitable  cigarette 
scars. 

But  when  you  do  get  a  ciga¬ 
rette  bum,  you  needn’t  worry. 

Because  here’s  another  Cush- 
ionlok  miracle  that  will  make 
the  scar  disappear  like  magic : 


Your  Cushionlok  installation  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  neatly  as  well  as  speedily. 

Because  Cushidnlok  is  made  in  27" 
width,  only  one  section  of  floor  is  tied  up 
at  a  time.  Fixtures  and  furniture  need  only 
be  shifted  aside;  business  can  go  on  as 
usual ! 


1 .  Droppad  cigaratta  smol¬ 
ders  unsightly  mark  in  Cush¬ 
ionlok  installation,  (^th  or¬ 
dinary  carpet  this  would  be  a 
real  tragedy.) 


2.  Simpla  cutting  operation 
removes  marred  section.  (Ex¬ 
perts  can  complete  repair  in  5 
minutes.) 


3.  Naw,  smull  patch  of 

Cushionlok  is  cemented  into 
place;  only  an  expert  could 
spot  the  substitution;  installa¬ 
tion  looks  flawless. 


Plan  your  Cushionlok  installation  now  I  You’ll 
find  Cushionlok’s  special  features  — its  smart  looped 
surface,  its  built-in  rubber  base  —  ideal  for  your  com¬ 
mercial  installation.  Adds  luxury  underfoot;  adds 
years  of  wear,  yet  costs  very  little  more  than  ordinary 
carpeting. 

Inquire  of  your  architect  or  decorator,  or  call  Big¬ 
elow’s  Carpet  Counsel  direct.  One  of  the  25  offices  is 
near  you. 


BIGELOW 

Rugs  -  Carpets 


Bigelow 

Rugs  and  Carpets 


Beauty  you  can  see . . .  quality  you  can  trust . . .  since  1825 
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Thon  you'll  want  to  know 
today's  facts  about 
RAILWAY  EXPRESS  high- 
quality  rail  or  air  servico, 
designed  to  meet  your 
shipping  needs— and  why 
this  complete  service  for 
one,  all-inclusive  charge 
ofFers  the  most  value 
for  your  shipping  dollar. 


EXPRESS 


This  month  we  photographed  Lew  Hahn’s  cheerful  painting 
of  a  small  town  circus— one  of  the  shabby,  rakish  caravans  that 
will  be  abroad  on  America’s  roads  from  now  until  September. 


FOR  YOUR  COPY 


of  booklot  "Comploto  Sorvico 
for  A  Singlo  Chorgo",  plooM 
oddroM:  Railway  Exprosi  Agoncy, 
Inc.,  Dopt.  22.  230  Pork  Avonuo, 
Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Let’s  Argue 

By  Lew  Hahn 

The  Month  in  Retailing 


Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results,  19-t8 
By  John  J.  Kavanagh 

What  Makes  People  Buy? 

By  Harry  Singer 

The  Importance  of  Small  Retailers 
By  Lew  Hahn 

Traffic  Convention 


Mechanization  of  Receiving  and  .Marking  at  The  Hecht  Co. 
By  Nelson  Greller 

Smaller  Stores  Meetings: 

One-Day  Clinic  Clicks  in  Worcester 
Optimists  Get  Together  in  Minnesota 


Credit  Management  Convention 
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'ym  FILM-A-RECORD 

Ojks 

8mm 


...NON-DESCRIPTIVE  BILLING 


Now  you  can  record  more  than  tw^ice  as  many 
sales  tickets  or  other  documents  on  one  roll  of 
microfilm— cut  the  cost  of  film  used  in  non-descrip- 
tive  billing  by  more  than  50%.  Just  replace  the 
regular  16mm  camera  in  your  Film-a-record  writh 
the  new  “8mm”  camera. 

This  new  Film-a-record  camera  exposes  only 
one-half  the  width  of  16mm  film  at  one  time.  You 
microfilm  documents  through  an  entire  100  ft. 
roll,  then  reverse  the  film  and  microfilm  back 


More  than  twice  as  many  sales  tickets  can  be  recorded  on 
one  roll  of  film  with  the  new  “8mm”  Film-a-record 
camera.  By  using  the  Film-a-record  Reader-Desk  above, 
any  microfilmed  ticket  can  be  located  quickly  and  easily. 


AT  LESS  THAN  HALF  THE  COST 

through  on  the  other  half.  There  are  no  delays, 
no  complicated  adjustments.  Documents  are  fed 
directly  into  the  center  of  the  throat  of  the 
machine,  thus  permitting  maximum  ease  and 
speed  of  operation. 

With  this  new  camera  you  can  record  sales 
tickets,  cash  receipts,  credits,  customer  statements 
—any  document  up  to  and  including  814  inches 
in  its  smallest  dimension.  Documents  are  photo¬ 
graphed  at  a  reduction  of  29  to  1,  yet  every  filmed 
copy  is  sharp  and  clear— can  be  easily  read  by 
clerks  or  customers  on  our  Film-a-record  Reader- 
Desk.  Every  filmed  copy  can  be  quickly  located, 
too,  by  the  use  of  Microdex,  Remington  Rand’s 
exclusive  system  of  Filing-on-Film. 

If  you  are  now  using  Film-a-record,  write  for 
further  details  about  the  new  “8mm”  camera. 
Remember,  it  can  be  used  in  your  present  machine 
interchangeably  with  your  regular  16mm  camera. 

If  you  are  not  using  Film-a-record,  investigate 
this  modern  microfilm  machine.  Not  only  does  it 
offer  you  both  16mm  and  8mm  photography  in 
one  unit,  but  it  is  the  most  completely  automatic 
machine  on  the  market  today.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion,  write  to  Photo  Records  Division,  Room  254, 
Remington  Rand  Inc.,  315  Fourth  venue.  New 
York  10,  N.Y. 
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We  Feel  Deeply  Honored.. . 

in  being  selected  to  help  create  and  supply  this  new 
Finishing  Table  illustrated  above  for  the  new  Ladies' 
Alteration  Department  of  The  Halle  Bros.  Co., 
Cleveland. 

AAost  of  the  credit  is  due  to  the  practical  minded,  widely 
experienced  and  highly  efficient  management  at  Halle  Bros, 
and  to  a  prominent  Alteration  Room  Engineer  in  providing 
the  technical  information  required  in  creating  this  new  unit— 
''tailor  made"  from  stem  to  stern  and  ideally  suited  for  their 
needs. 

It  followed  that  in  our  having  previously  supplied  Add-A- 
Section  Finishers'  Tables  and  other  equipment  to  Halle  Bros, 
we  would  be  chosen  to  help  create  and  manufacture  this 
streamlined  unit  aimed  at  better  meeting  the  needs  of  present 
day  alteration  room  procedure,  which  necessarily  must  com¬ 
bine  low  cost  with  high  quality  of  workmanship  —  keeping 
the  work  moving  through  the  department  without  bottle-necks 
and  excessive  costs. 

The  reason  we  were  selected  is  because  of  our  extensive 
factory  facilities  and  wide  experience  in  constructing  equip¬ 
ment  of  this  type. 

Maybe  we  can  he  of  service  to  you.  We 
will  be  very  happy  to  hear  from  you. 

9i.  STKti\  I'O.WfM.VY 
Vi  •  l’«it  Umrrm  Sire>e»i  •  .  f  'kirmgm  7.  IIHmmim 
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PROTECTION  DEPARTMENTS 

I  think  Callahan  and  Curtis  have  rend 
ered  retailing  and  protection  depanmenb 
generally  a  great  favor  in  writing  thoe 
articles  (“Tracking  Down  Inventory 
Shortages”,  Stores,  April,  1949  and  “Leah 
in  the  Merchandise  Pipeline”,  Stokes 
May,  1949). 

Naturally,  with  expenses  on  the  increax 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  increased  groit 
margins  it  is  going  to  be  up  to  us  to  ei 
amine  very  carefully  all  of  our  cxpensti 
and  possible  “leaks”.  The  last  NRDGA 
figures,  1  believe,  indicated  an  average  oi 
1.2  per  cent  inventory  shortages  through 
out  the  country.  This  isn’t  small  changt 
it  is  a  substantial  amount,  and  I  am  suit 
there  isn’t  a  store  operator  in  the  countn 
who  wouldn’t  be  glad  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  increasing  his  net  profit  \/j  to 
S/4  of  (me  per  cent. 

In  the  past,  however,  suggestions  thai 
the  problem  might  be  met,  at  least  in  pan 
by  higher  budgets  for  the  Protection  Dt 
partment  have  met  with  the  response  thai 
“inventory  shortages  are  usually  a  mattn 
of  careless  bookkeeping  anyway”;  and  so 
with  few  exceptions,  nobody  has  done  ant 
thing  about  it  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  Protection  Department  should 
be  organized  along  the  most  modem  and 
effective  lines;  it  should  be  headed  by 
person  with  the  proper  background  and 
training,  familiar  not  only  with  protectk* 
problems  of  theft  and  fire  but  with  it 
tailing  procedures  and  accounting  prinol 
pies  ...  I  believe  a  survey  would  show  thatf* 
most  Protection  Departments  are  manned 
by  old-time  employees  whose  effectiveness 
is  well  past  and  who  probably  should  havt 
been  retired  long  before  this  .  .  .  If  wt 
can’t  find  a  place  for  Joe  Smith,  who  has 
served  us  faithfully  for  years,  we  makt 
him  a  store  detective  or  a  guard.  Then  w 
wonder  why  a  protection  department  is 
not  as  efficient  as  it  should  be. 

Salaries  too  in  the  Protection  Depart 
ment  have  not  received  the  proper  atten 
tion.  There  are  many  more  attractivt 
jobs  for  young  women  these  days  than  to 
train  for  a  store  detective.  The  work  » 
difficult,  requires  special  training  and  the 
exercise  of  good  judgment  ...  I  don’t  b« 
lieve  there  has  been  any  concerted  effor 
on  the  part  of  Protection  Departments  if 
use  some  of  the  newer  electronic  devicej 
which  could  be  of  great  help  to  them,  but 
here  again  I  think  they  are  held  back  btj 
their  inability  to  get  anyone  to  listen  toj 
them  and  consider  their  problems. 

.  .  .  Every  Protection  Department  in 
large  store  should,  I  believe,  have  someomj 
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IT  WAS  ONLY  HALF  A  BILLION! 

Wken  you  read  of  budget  ducuMions  in  Congress  and 
that  a  group  of  legislators  are  trying  to  lop  five  per  cent 
off  of  all  appropriatipns,  that  sounds  as  though  perhaps 
there  is  some  prospect  of  economy  in  government  spending. 
However,  the  time  for  cheering  suehpprospect  will  not  be 
at  hand  until  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropriations 
are  made  has  completely  passed  without  demands  for  de~ 
jiciency  appropriations.  Apparently,  there  is  nothing  about 
a  budget  for  any  federal  department  which  is  labeled 
positively’^.  For  example,  here  is  a  statement  made  by 
Senator  Ferguson  in  debate  on  April  28: 

** Another  subject,”  said  Senator  Ferguson,  **about  which 
we  know  very  little  is  supplemental  or  deficiency  appropri* 
ations.  Do  Senators  realize  that  in  the  last  session  we  re* 
ceived  more  than  a  thousand  requests  for  supplemental 
appropriations?  'Governmental  agencies  wanted  more 
money  than  we  had  given  them  in  the  original  bills,  and 
they  made  requests  for  more  than  a  thousand  supplemental 
or  deficiency  appropriations.” 

It  is  of  interest  also  to  note  the  way  in  which  these  de¬ 
mands  for  large  sums  of  money  above  the  amounts  which 
the  Congress  has  allotted  are  made,  frequently  at  the  last 
moment  and  without  any  sufficient  opportunity  for  the  law¬ 
makers  to  investigate  the  situation. 

’’We  had  an  example  last  week,”  Ferguson  went  on,  “in 
connection  with  appropriations  for  the  Veterans’  Adminis¬ 
tration.  The  Housa  of  Representatives  was  about  to  ad¬ 
journ  for  10  days.  The  President  rushed  up  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  bill  providing  for  an  appropriation  of 
1595,000,000 — a  little  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars.  He 
Mid,  ‘You  cannot  go  home.  K  you  are  gone  for  10  days, 
this  agency  will  be  out  of  money.  You  cannot  leave  this 
Item  stranded  here  for  10  days.’  So  the  bill  was  immediately 


sent  to  the  committee  and  reported  back  to  the  House, 
which  passed  it.  Then  it  had  to  go  to  conference  and  be 
approved  by  the  President  before  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  adjourned.” 

The  Senator  commented  that  the  bill  had  to  be  passed 
that  day  or  the  agency  would  have  been  out  of  funds,  then 
he  remarked: 

“Think  what  such  a  system  means.  Think  what  would 
happen  to  a  private  business  if  it  operated  under  such  a 
system.  The  Veterans’  Administration  needed  half  a  billion 
dollars;  and  if  it  did  not  get  it,  it  would  have  to  close  down. 
That  is  the  way  we  are  doing  business.” 

Q 

LOWER  PRICES  ARE  NEEDED  ON  APPLIANCES 

Apparently  the  statement  we  made  in  our  April  29 
Special  Bulletin  to  Members,  pointing  out  that  the  very 
serious  drop  in  the  sales  of  electrical  appliances  put  it  up 
to  the  manufacturers  to  readjust  their  prices  downward, 
has  caused  quite  a  bit  of  excitement  in  the  market.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  possess  any  knowledge,  or  wisdom,  superior 
to  anyone  else  in  the  market,  but  it  does  seem  self-evident 
that,  with  sales  of  appliances  off  something  like  50  per 
cent,  with  the  actual  demand  for  such  merchandise  still 
largely  unsatisfied,  and  manufacturers  standing  pat,  the 
consuming  public  is  expecting  lower  prices — and  will  wait 
for  them. 

At  any  rate,  we  have  heard  from  a  number  of  different 
quarters  since  we  made  the  statement  and  the  comment 
runs  all  the  way  from  a  telegram  received  from  the  Crosley 
Division  of  Avco,  notifying  us  of  a  new  seven-foot  refrig¬ 
erator  which  they  are  announcing  at  the  price  of  $199.95, 
to  word  from  other  manufacturers  that  it  is  impossible  to 
reduce  prices  because  of  present  high  costs. 

Many  men  in  business,  both  retailers  and  manufacturers. 
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have  had  the  chance  to  learn,  through  bitter  experience  in 
other  days,  that  it  is  possible  to  be  confronted  by  condi* 
tions  in  which  costs  have  nothing  at  aU  to  do  with  the 
price  at  which  they  have  had  to  sell.  That  is  not  a  desirable 
experience.  We  are  not  eager  to  see  it  develop,  but  it  is 
more  than  a  possibility. 

In  the  effort  to  establish  a  break>even  point,  it  is  necessary 
to  predicate  one^s  figures  upon  a  certain  volume  of  antici¬ 
pated  sales.  Our  expenses  will  be  so  and  such.  If  we  can 
sell  so  many  units  of  our  product  at  this  price,  we  break 
even  and  from  then  on  we  begin  to  make  net  profit.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  anticipated  volume  is  not  forthcoming,  it  then 
requires  a  higher  price  applied  to  a  smaller  volume  to  reach 
the  break-even  point.  Under  such  conditions  as  rule  today, 
the  increase  in  price  necessary  to  reach  the  break-even  point 
will  have  a  discouraging  effect  upon  sales  and  volume  will 
again  shrink.  Thus  we  are  caught  in  a  process  which  can 
only  mean  the  steady  dwindling  of  business  and  a  long 
farewell  to  any  hope  of  profit. 

That  is  why  any  industry  in  which  perception  has  not 
been  completely  dulled  by  a  prolonged  period  of  too-easy 
prosperity  will  immediately  see  the  need  of  a  price  re¬ 
vision  downward  sufficient  to  bring  the  consumer  back  into 
the  market,  eager  to  buy  at  prices  which  appear  low  by  com¬ 
parison  to  what  he  recently  has  known. 

Here  are  some  figures  which  our  staff  have  gathered  show¬ 
ing  present  prices  on  some  outstanding  appliances,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  prices  in  1946,  ’47,  ’48  and  at  present. 


ITEM  RETAIL  PRICES 


194A 

$239.50 

1947 

1940 

Peasant 

G.  E.  Elaciric  Dishwathar  DE64a 

259.50 

299.50 

$339.50 

$329.50 

$349.95 

G.  E.  Elactric  Disposal  Units.  . .  . 

124.50 

124.50 

118.50 

124.50 

Hot  Point  Disposal  Units.  .Aug. 

Nov. 

99.50 

124.95 

124.50 

124.95 

124.95 

Kolvinator  Fraasor  FA . 

(alactric,  food  storaga) 

199.50 

249.95 

269.95 

269.95 

Randix  Homa  Ironars  . 

— 

199.50 

219.50 

229.50 

Toppon  Gas  Ranga  GV0S7 . 

108.00 

190  00 

212.95 

212.95 

Frigidaira  Rafrigarator  MJ7 _ 

179.25 

199.75 

214.75 

239.75 

249J5 

224.75 

Ncrtional  Sawing  Machina  1133. 

105.00 

115.40 

115.40 

139.50 

Hoovar  Vacuum  Claanar  20.... 

— 

69.95 

69.95 

74.95 

Easy  Wcnhing  Machina  1900. . . . 

179.95 

179.95 

189.95 

199.95 

These  prices,  which  have  been  selected  as  typical,  clearly 
indicate  that  these  important  manufacturers  have  not  as  yet 
made  cuts  in  their  resale  prices.  The  representative  of  one 
large  concern  in  the  public  press  has  replied  to  our  state¬ 
ment  saying  his  prices  were  reduced  six  per  cent  and  it  had 
no  effect  upon  his  company’s  sales!  Any  retailer  could  tell 
him  it  is  a  rule  of  retail  operation  that  “the  first  mark-down 
is  the  best.*’  It  should  be  sufficient  to  move  the  goods  or 
a  second,  and  possibly  a  third  reduction,  will  be  needed 
with  the  final  result  that  the  combined  markdowns  will  have 
been  greater  than  one  needed  to  have  been,  if  it  were  taken 
promptly.  Some  people  make  the  mistake  of  always  being 
behind  the  market.  They  are  asking  $100  when  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  thinking  in  terms  of  $90,  when  they  finally  get 
down  to  $90,*  the  customer  is  thinking  $80  and  so  it  goes. 
Obviously,  the  most  intelligent  policy  for  one  who  wants 
to  do  business  is  to  determine,  so  nearly  as  possible,  what 
the  customer  will  pay  and  then  meet  that  figure. 


This  editorial  was  written  on  May  13,  a  few  days 
before  Frigidaire,  General  Electric,  Westinghouse  and 
Norge  all  announced  price  reductions  on  electric 
refrigerators.  These  came  simultaneously  with  the 
publication  of  Sears'  midsummer  catalogue,  showing 
substantial  price  cuts  in  all  major  appliance  lines. 

What  may  be  more  significant  of  basic  adjustments 
in  the  industry  are  announcements  of  lower  prices 
made  possible  by  improved  product  design.  Good 
example  —  a  dishwasher  to  come  from  G.  E.  that  will 
not  require  permanent  plumbing  fixtures,  thus  cutting 
out  installation  costs. 


But  that  figure  will  not  yield  a  profit,  says  the  manufa& 
turer.  The  answer  is  that  there  will  be  no  profit — and  not 
the  slightest  possibility  of  a  profit — if  sales  are  not  made. 
When  a  concern  is  doing  business,  however,  there  always 
is  the  possibility  of'  getting  costs  down  to  a  point  where 
profit  is  realized.  Costs  continue  whether  or  not  sales  are 
made.  If  you  must  lose  money,  it  is  better  to  lose  it  to  the 
advantage  of  the  customer.  That  builds  good  will  and  cre¬ 
ates  the  sales  from  which  alone  profit  can  spring. 

Outside  of  automobiles,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  line 
of  manufacture  has  more  potential  before  it  than  the  appli¬ 
ance  trade.  Our  American  consumers  are  completely  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  desirability  of  using  appliances  to  lighten 
work  and  make  life  more  interesting.  They  do  not  have 
to  be  sold  on  that  idea.  They  want  appliances  and  they  are 
hungry  for  them!  The  pent-up  demand  incidental  to  the 
war  years  has  not  really  even  begun  to  be  satisfied.  At  the 
begiiming  of  the  post-war  era  retailers  were  generally  of 
the  opinion  that  the  greatest  opportunities  for  increasiof 
sales  volume  and  maintaining  net  profit  lay  in  the  field  of 
electrical  appliances.  They  believed  that  sincerely.  Now, 
in  1949  with  the  demand  for  such  merchandise  by  no  meant 
satisfied,  those  same  merchants  will  tell  you  they  now  are 
relying  on  ready-to-wear  and  soft  goods  to  get  their  volume. 
Why  should  this  be?  Has  a  short-sighted  policy  among  ap¬ 
pliance  manufacturers  killed  the  goose  whose  feathers,  only 
three  years  ago,  looked  so  golden  to  the  retail  world? 

HOW  DEATHLESS  IS  WISDOM 

“If  we  can  prevent  the  Government  from  wasting 
the  labors  of  the  people,  under  the  pretense  of 
taking  care  of  them,  they  must  be  happy.” — From 
a  letter  writen  November  29,  1802,  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  to  Thomas  Cooper. 

So  many  of  the  statements  of  truly  great  men  have  an 
ageless  and  deathless  quality  which  fits  them  into  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  almost  any  later  period.  The  letter  from  which 
this  quotation  is  an  excerpt  can  be  found  in  the  Jefferson 
Encyclopedia,  at  the  New  York  Public  Library.  Recently 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  secretary  of  the  National  Live¬ 
stock  Association  of  Chicago,  in  opposing  Government  sup¬ 
port  for  livestock  prices,  offered  this  Jefferson  quotation. 
One  by  one,  even  the  beneficiaries  of  Governmental  largesse 
come  to  realize  how  mistaken  is  the  idea  that  Government 
must  assume  all  the  responsibilities  of  the  citizenry. 
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Bas«m«nts  Stol*  th«  Show  in  '48 

Last  week  the  Controllers’  Congress  released  its  Merchan¬ 
dising  and  Operating  Results  for  1948.  Substantial  portions 
of  John  Kavanagh’s  analysis  of  the  figures  appear  in  this 
issue  of  Stores,  starting  on  page  16.  Perhaps  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  findings  are  those  on  basement  performance.  The 
downstairs  store  had  a  typical  10  per  cent  increase  in  sales 
last  year,  as  against  the  main  store’s  four  pier  cent.  The  base¬ 
ment  had  a  seven  per  cent  gain  in  transactions,  while  the 
main  store  droppied  one  per  cent.  Basements  are  not  yet 
back  to  their  prewar  standing  in  terms  of  the  proportion 
they  do  of  total  store  business.  But  they’re  getting  there. 

NI06A  OpposM  Credit  Regulation 

Opposition  to  the  extension  of  Regulation  VV  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  NRDGA  at  its  June  8 
meeting.  The  action  was  taken  on  recommendation  of  the 
directors  of  the  Credit  Management  Division. 

Retail  Committee  to  Preach  Government  Economy 

To  arouse  retailers  to  active  support  of  the  Hoover  Com¬ 
mission  recommendations  for  reorganization  of  government 
agencies,  Charles  G.  Nichols,  chairman  of  the  NRDGA 
Board,  appointed  a  committee  headed  by  Edward  W.  Car¬ 
ter,  president  of  the  Broadway  Department  Store,  Los 
Angeles.  The  NRDGA  Board  passed  a  resolution  calling 
on  all  members  of  the  trade  to  insist  upon  a  fxjlicy  of  rigid 
economy  in  government. 

Man's  Wear  Buyers  Still  Hang  Back 

About  half  of  the  70  members  of  the  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Wear  Group  who  attended  its  monthly  luncheon  meeting 
on  May  10  had  not  yet  made  any  fall  commitments.  Most 
of  the  rest  had  limited  their  advance  buying  to  between  30 
and  40  per  cent  of  the  number  of  units  they  expect  to  sell. 
A  few  had  already  bought  to  70  per  cent  of  planned  vol¬ 
ume.  In  the  opimon  of  most  of  those  present,  buying  far 
forward  is  unnecessary  and  unwise.  Nobody  looks  for  price 
increases  in  men’s  and  boys’  wear  lines;  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  those  present  indicated  that  they  expect  to  see  further 
price  softening.  In  response  to  the  argument  that  the  rigid¬ 
ity  of  textile  and  labor  costs  make  price  declines  impossible, 
the  current  situation  in  the  nylon  hosiery  market  was  cited 
as  proof  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  still  working. 

Some  concern  was  expressed  that  manufacturers  would 
limit  production  on  the  basis  of  small  advance  orders,  and 
be  unable  to  fill  reorders  quickly  when  the  time  comes.  This 
set  off  a  lively  argument  about  the  justice  and  practicality 
of  expecting  retailers  to  “underwrite  the  whole  economy.’’ 
It  was  reported  that  some  textile  mills  are  actually  putting 
in  force  their  dictum  that  they  will  produce  only  against 
orders.  The  consensus  of  opinion,  however,  was  that  com¬ 
petition  would  force  both  mills  and  manufacturers  into 
production  for  inventory. 


During  the  hearing  on  fur  labeling  last  month,  Rep.  Sadowski. 
(hairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
(Commerce  Committee,  wanted  to  know  whether  a  description 
like  "mink-dyed  muskrat’’  was  likely  to  mislead  a  woman  into 
thinking  she  was  buying  a  mink  coat.  NRDGA  representatives 
promptly  Ixtirowed  a  mink,  a  muskrat  and  a  smiling  model  from 
fulius  Garfinckel  &  Co.  to  prove  that  the  difference  in  the  furs  is 
instantly  recognizable.  Max  Bachrach  appeared  as  NRDGA’s 
witness  on  the  fur  labeling  bills.  He  testified  that  the  customer 
is  not  being  misled  by  present  rules  on  fur  selling,  and  that  the 
proposed  requirement  to  label  coats  with  the  name  of  the  country 
of  origin  of  the  fur  would  be  of  no  practical  value  to  the  consumer 
and  could,  in  fact,  prove  misleading. 


Walter  R.  Granger,  vice  chairman  of  the  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Wear  Group  and  divisional  merchandise  manager  at  Wood¬ 
ward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  was  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
It  was  he  who  urged  the  members  to  do  something  about 
instilling  fashion-consciousness  into  boys  of  high  school  age. 
While  many  present  seemed  to  feel  that  promotional  effort 
could  accomplish  something,  others  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  wild  disorder  and  sloppiness  of  the  adolescent  boy’s 
costume  is  a  phenomenon  that  will  never  be  changed. 

Robert  Coons,  merchandise  manager  of  men’s  and  boys’ 
wear  at  Franklin  Simon,  said  that  too  many  retailers  are 
trying  to  be  tcx)  many  things  to  too  many  people.  He  urged 
fewer  price  lines,  concentration  on  proveh  best  sellers,  and 
a  much  higher  regard  for  turnover  than  has  been  customary 
in  men’s  and  boys’  wear  departments. 

Similar  consolidation  of  effort  is  needed  in  men’s  wear 
advertising,  Coons  said.  Men’s  wear  promoters  would  get 
better  results,  he  thought,  if  they  would  realize  the  necessity 
of  repetition  in  their  advertising. 

Everyone  present  thought  that  pastel  shirts  would  con¬ 
tinue  good  for  fall.  Several  retailers  reported  remarkably 
good  results  with  nylon  shirts. 

{Continued  on  page  32) 
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TOTAL  STORE  DATA  FOR  DEPARTMENT  AND  SPECIALTY  STORES 
1948  TYPICAL  PERFORMANCE  —BY  SIZE  OF  STORE 
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Source:  Doportmontol  Morckoiiclising  and  Operating  Reauitt,  194R,  pubUahad  this  month  by  the  ControHors' 

Congroas.  SigniRcanco  of  the  typical  figuraa  and  motheda  of  aolocting  them  ora  doacribod  in  tha  book. 

Departmental  Merchandising  wq  .w 
and  Operating  Results,  1941) 


Here  is  a  greatly  abbreviated  version  of  the  40  pages  of  ints^ ' 
pretation  and  analysis  which  introduce  this  year's  M.O.R.  Wc  | 
have  necessarily  omitted  much  of  the  detailed  breakdown  of  f 
information,  and  ail  of  a  series  of  exceptionally  interesting 
new  departmental  performance  charts.  But  you  will  find  her# 
a  broad  view  of  total  store  and  divisional  experience  for  ths 
year,  plus  the  highlights  of  departmental  results.  The  continw* 
ing  comparison  of  basement  and  main  store  experience  which 
runs  through  the  text  is  especially  significant  this  year. 


By  John  J.  Kavanagh 

General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


DOLI.AR  sale*  for  department  stores  and  specialty  stores 
with  annual  sales  of  over  one  million  moved  upward 
4%  typically  during  1948.  Tlte  Controllers’  Congress  index 
(1939  -=  100)  based  on  median  sales  gains  advanced  to  272 
for  1948  compared  with  262  for  the  previous  year,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  172%  over  the  1939  dollar  sales.  Department 
stores,  however,  in  the  $10-20  million  sales  volume  class  had 
a  6%  typical  increment,  matching  the  gain  of  stores  with  a 
$2-5  million  annual  sales  volume.  Department  stores  in  the 
over  $50  million  size  pushed  their  sales  up  5%  as  did  the 
retailers  doing  an  annual  business  of  $5-10  million.  Special¬ 
ty  stores  with  annual  sales  over  one  million  dollars  devel¬ 
oped  the  poorest  sales  achievement  with  a  1%  increase  over 
1947  in  contrast  with  the  tradewide  experience  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  over  a  million  dollars  which  typically  had  a  net 
sales  improvement  of  5%  over  1947. 

By  no  means  were  the  sales  changes  equal  for  all  mer¬ 
chants.  The  total  store  performance  chart  pictures  a  dis- 
penion  ranging  from  a  total  store  sales  decrease  of  21% 
for  1948  over  the  prior  year  to  a  gain  of  31%.  In  fact,  of 
the  reporting  stores,  17.5%  had  either  the  same  sales  as  for 
1947  or  losses  up  to  21%;  82.5%  of  these  stores  had  increases 
of  1%  to  31%.  The  majority  of  merchants,  or  66%,  how¬ 
ever,  bettered  their  1947  sales  by  1%  to  10%  for  the  fiscal 
year. 

Basement  Sales  Up  Ten  Per  Cent 

Department  store  customers  sought  lower-priced  mer¬ 
chandise  in  1948  and  spent  increasingly  more  dollars  for 
basement-type  merchandise,  at  times  to  the  detriment  of 
some  of  the  main  store  departments. 

Total  basement  sales  advanced  10%  in  1948  while  only 
a  4%  gain  was  achieved  by  the  main  store  operation.  No 
doubt,  the  greater  availability  of  the  kinds  of  merchandise 
usually  sold  in  the  downstairs  store  accounted  in  part  for  the 
increased  business  in  basement-type  departments.  This  shift 
in  the  spending  of  the  consumer  dollar  was  observable  as  a 
characteristic  of  1948  for  all  stores  regardless  of  size.  Ex¬ 
pressed  as  an  index  (1939  =  100)  for  the  years  1935  to 
1948,  the  sales  trend  for  total  main  and  total  basement 
emphasizes  the  significance  of  the  returning  importance  of 
lower  price  lines  to  the  sales  performance  of  the  total  store- 
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Year 

Total  Basement 

Total 

Main 

Ratio 

Basement/Mail. 

1935 

89.4 

87.9 

1.02 

1936 

98.3 

97.6 

1.01 

1937 

100.3 

102.4 

.98 

1938 

95.2 

95.2 

1.00 

1939 

100.0 

100.0 

1.00 

1940 

105.0 

106.0 

.99 

1941 

120.8 

125.1 

.97 

1942 

138.9 

141.3 

.98 

1943 

155.6 

171.0 

.91 

1944 

171.2 

193.3 

.89 

19-15 

184.9 

216.5 

.85 

1946 

216.3 

268.5 

.81 

1947 

229.3 

276.5 

.83 

1948 

252.2 

287.6 

.88 

Significant  Shift  in  Departmental  Sales 

For  department  stores  with  annual  sales  over  a  million 
dollars,  it  is  interesting  to  examine  the  sales  results  depart- 
mentally  and  to  observe  consumer  buying  p>atterns  in  a 
process  of  change. 

Main  store  departments  handing  in  the  most  dollar  sales 
to  better  1947  results  were  the  ready-to-wear  departments, 
womens’  and  misses’  coats  by  27%,  junior  miss  coats  and 
suits  by  18%,  skirts  and  other  sportswear  by  15%,  women’s 
and  misses’  inexpensive  dresses  by  15%. 

In  the  basement  departments,  coats  and  suits  improved 
the  previous  year’s  sales  by  22%,  achieving  the  top  gain  for 
all  basement  type  merchandise  with  dresses  edging  for  top 
place  with  a  gain  of  18%,  and  blouses,  skirts  and  spertswear 
with  a  plus  of  13%.  Moreover,  gcxxl  gains  were  reported 
for  the  hosiery  department  and  for  underwear  and  corsets, 
where  sales  rose  by  14%  and  13%,  respectively.  Despite 
bargains  in  men’s  wear  in  the  main  store  departments,  sales 
in  the  downstairs-type  merchandise  for  men  ptosted  up  a 
far  greater  rise  in  dollar  sales  with  typical  increases  of  10% 
for  this  department  in  contrast  with  a  decline  of  1%  in 
men’s  clothing  Iceated  in  the  main  store.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  all  17  departments  selling  basement-type  merchandise 
experienced  a  better  volume  business  than  for  1947. 

There  were  some  indications  that  when  consumers  had  a 
choice  in  the  main  store  between  expensive  and  inexpensive 
merchandise,  that  choice  was  predominantly  exercised  for 
items  with  lower  price  tags.  Moreover,  where  the  further 
choice  existed  between  inexpensive  main  store  goods  and 
basement-type  merchandise,  many  store  customers  gave  first 
preference  to  the  lines  in  the  downstairs  store.  This  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  comparison  of  the  sales  gains  for  the  main  store 
millinery  departments,  for  which  better  millinery  showed 
no  increase  in  dollar  volume  as  against  a  3%  gain  for 
inexpensive  millinery,  and  an  increase  of  4%  for  basement- 
typie  millinery. 

Probably  the  most  disappKtinting  sales  results  were  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  fur  department,  which  developjed  a  typical 
sales  decline  of  26%  in  1948  over  1947.  Excise  taxes  were 
not  the  sole  deterrent  to  the  consumption  of  such  luxury 
gocxis.  The  much  advertised  sales  of  tax  free  low-end  furs 
were  unable  to  suppjort  this  department’s  deteriorating  sales 
results.  Other  alleged  luxury  items  burdened  with  excise 
taxes  had  sales  declines:  toilet  articles  down  2%,  silverware 
and  clocks  minus  1%,  fine  jewelry  and  watches  down  3%. 

Consumers  sp)ent  less  money  for  radios  and  phonographs 
and  major  appliances.  These  had  lower  dollar  sales  than 
1947  by  13%  and  5%  respectively.  The  major  appliance 
department,  expected  to  produce  significant  sales  gains  in 
1948,  did  not  seem  to  benefit  greatly  from  the  stimulation 
incident  to  the  construction  of  non-farm  dwelling  units— 
925,000  started  for  1948.  In  p>art,  this  latter  department’s 
year  to  year  comparison  may  be  set  out  to  some  disadvantage 
since  major  appliances  had  such  an  extraordinary  increase 
in  dollar  volume  in  the  year  1947  when  it  achieved  a  68% 
gain  as  typical  pjerformance  over  1946.  Nevertheless,  the 
higher  price  tags  on  refrigerators  and  other  major  appliance 
equipment  and  the  restoration  of  Regulation  W  cannot 
entirely  account  for  this  pioorer  sales  p>erformance,  since 
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exjjensive  television  sets  were  purchased  in  quantity.  Pre¬ 
sumably,  estimates  of  the  deferred  demand  for  major  house¬ 
hold  appliances  at  the  prevailing  price  level  and  quality 
were  out  of  line  and  supply  has  become  adequate  especially 
in  view  of  what  appears  to  be  a  preference  on  the  part  of 
consumers  to  defer  acquisition  of  consumer  durable  goods, 
at  present  prices,  anyway.  Other  household  furnishings,  for 
the  most  part,  had  better  than  typical  improvement  in  sales. 
These  highlighted  results  were  in  harmony  with  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  durable  goods  sales  generally.  Earlier  and  extensive 
postwar  shortages  had  given  way  to  better  supply  through 
capacity  production.  Consumers  were  obviously  under  less 
pressure  to  buy. 

Measured  against  general  competition,  department  stores 
were  outranked  by  the  total  retail  trade  sales  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  merchandise  categories  for  which  over-all  dollar 
sales  figures  are  available.  The  following  comparison  is 


illustrative: 

%  Change- 
Other  Retail  Stores 

%  Change 

type  Nferchaiidise 

Department  Stores 

Women’s  Apparel  & 
Accessories 

+  9-4% 

+6.6% 

Household  Appliances  & 
Radios 

+  10.6% 

-3.5% 

Furniture  &  House 
Furnishings 

+  5.4% 

+3.7% 

.Men’s  Clothing  & 
Furnishings 

-  0.1% 

-1.9% 

The  foregoing  merchandise  groups  account  for  approxi¬ 
mately  66%  of  the  sales  volume  of  the  typical  department 
store  doing  an  annual  business  of  one  million  and  mote. 
Perhaps  the  marked  differences  in  the  sales  results  of  retail 
outlets  other  than  department  stores  are  deserving  of  atten¬ 
tion.  This  better  sales  achievement  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  price  alone;  better  selling  and  better  supervision  of  sell¬ 
ing  may  be  some  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  volume 
obtained  by  outlets  distributing  these  tyf>es  of  goods  outside 
department  store  channels. 

Volume  of  Saleschecks  Unchanged 

The  Controllers’  Congress  Transaction  Index  (1939  -i 
100)  in  1948  remained  on  the  1947  level  of  138  for  the  total 
store.  This  index  measures  the  trend  of  the  number  of 
saleschecks  processed  by  the  typical  department  store  and 
specialty  store  with  annual  sales  volume  in  excess  of  one 
million  dollars.  Transactions  were  accordingly  38%  above 
the  1939  index  number. 

In  department  stores  over  a  million  dollars  in  sales,  the 
main  store  had  a  drop  of  1%  in  the  number  of  transactiom 
against  a  gain  of  7%  tor  basement  type  operation.  For  1948, 
out  of  109  departments  and  combination  of  department! 
surveyed,  51  departments  had  a  greater  volume  of  sales¬ 
checks  than  for  1947  and  55  departments  generated  fewer 
transactions  \.:ien  compared  with  that  year;  two  depan- 
ments  had  no  increase  or  decrease  (one  department,  tele- 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


1948  TYPICAL  OPERATING  RESULTS  BY  MERCHANDISE  GROUPS 

For  Department  Stores  With  Annual  Sales  Over  $1  Million 

Oapartmantal  Group 

Sales 

% 

Total 

Store 

Soles 
%  to 
Lost 

Yeor 

Average 

Gross 

Sole 

Cumu¬ 

lative 

Markon 

% 

Mark- 

downs 

% 

Stock 

Shortages 

% 

Workroom 

Net 

Cost 

% 

Cosh 

Discounts 

% 

Gross 

Margin 

% 

Piece  Goods 

3.2 

104.4 

$4.48 

40.6 

6.2 

2.0 

0.2 

1.3 

ZtJS 

Household  Textiles 

3.6 

98.9 

5.73 

35.0 

5.2 

0.9 

0.3 

1.7 

32.5 

Small  Wares 

10.8 

101.2 

2.23 

40.5 

4.9 

1.7 

0.4 

1.7 

38.1 

Women's  and  Misses'  Accessories 

18.5 

101.1 

4.51 

40.1 

6.4 

0.9 

0.3 

2.9 

38.5 

Women's  and  Misses'  Apparel 

17.2 

107.8 

13.71 

38.4 

11.1 

1.2 

0.8 

5.4 

35.3 

AAen's  and  Boys'  Wear 

9.3 

100.1 

9.72 

38.5 

6.1 

1.1 

1.6 

1.8 

31.7 

Housefurnishings 

11.5 

103.9 

16.29 

42.2 

6.9 

1.0 

1.6 

1.6 

37.7 

Appliances  and  Radios 

8.8 

99.8 

74.97 

37.5 

5.6 

1.0 

1.9 

7.3 

32.3 

Miscellaneous  Merchandise  Departments 

3.4 

102.4 

2.42 

38.2 

5.7 

2.0 

0.3 

1.2 

34.4 

Total  Main  Store 

86.6 

104. 

4.65 

39.3 

7.1 

1.2 

0.7 

2.6 

35.9 

Basement  Store 

13.4 

no. 

3.96 

34.9 

6.9 

1.2 

0.2 

3.1 

32.8 

Total  Store 

ICO.O 

105. 

4.49 

38.7 

7.0 

1.2 

0.7 

2.7 

35.7 

Rvsults  of  1948  by  Principal  Merchandise  Classifications 

To  assist  store  executives  viewing  merchandising  results  on  a 
division  basis  the  above  summary  is  presented.  It  is  based  on 
department  stores  doing  an  annual  business  of  over  a  million 
dollars  and  functions  were  weighted  by  sales  */•  to  total  store. 
The  departmental  groupings  are  those  usually  recognized  by  the 
trade  for  which  sales  statistics  are  collected  and  published  by 
government  agencies. 

Unfortunately  no  comparative  data  of  this  particular  type  are 


readily  available  so  that  long  term  comparisons  cannot  be  mode 
for  the  measurement  of  directional  movements  in  the  merchandi*- 
ing  factors  for  these  principal  merchandising  groups  of  depart¬ 
ments.  Nevertheless  it  might  be  well  to  observe  that  piece  goods, 
women's  and  misses'  ready-to-weor  apparel  and  housefurnishing! 
showed  the  best  improvement  in  sales  for  1948  over  1947.  StnoM 
wares  and  women's  and  misses'  accessories  produced  the  higheti 
gross  margin  dollars  for  the  typical  department  stores.  The  hows 
furnishings  group  and  the  piece  goods  groups  competed  for  third 
and  fourth  place  in  the  gross  margin  contribution. 
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MAKES  PEOPLE 


By  Harry  Singer 

Managing  Director, 

Consumer  Testing  Institute  of  America 

Harry  Singer  describes  himself  as  a  "counsellor  on 
what  makes  people  buy."  His  Consumer  Testing  lnsti< 
tute  issues  a  monthly  service  bulletin  for  retailers, 
detailing  tested  ideas  for  whipping  up  new  or  better 
promotions  and  ads,  and  for  building  store  traffic. 


I^ID  you  ever  stop  to  consider  how 
^  much  the  sales  you  are  NOT  mak¬ 
ing,  are  costing  you? 

One  of  the  leading  authorities  on 
the  subject  recently  stated,  “It  is  a 
department  store  truism  that  half  of 
the  people  who  come  into  a  depart- 
I  ment  store,  leave  without  buying  any¬ 
thing  and  the  half  that  DO  buy,  buy 
half  as  much  as  they  could  be  induced 
I  to  purchase  or  will  buy  elsewhere.” 

I  Do  you  appreciate  the  full  signifi- 
I  cance  of  this  statement?  What  it  really 
means  is  that  department  stores  may 
be  gathering  only  one-quarter  of  the 
'  dollars  available  to  them. 

Impossible,  you  say?  Well,  let’s  see. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Webb  City 
Drug  Store  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida? 
Of  ourse  you  have.  Did  you  know 
that  the  fabulous  Mr.  Webb  started 
10  years  ago  with  a  hole-in-the-wall 
drug  store?  His  location  is  three 
blocks  away  from  Main  Street.  Last 
year  he  did  $15,000,000.  Why? 

Was  it  that  he  was  selling  goods 
his  competitors  couldn’t  get?  Of 
course  not. 

What  is  his  secret?  He  knows  what 
makes  people  buy.  The  sale  of  any 


item  can  be  easily  increased,  in  some 
cases  DOUBLED  OR  TREBLED  by 
the  application  of  extremely  simple 
and  well  known  principles. 

Want  proof? 

A  nationally  known  book  publisher 
sold  6,000  copies  annually  of  a  book 
titled,  “Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece.” 
He  changed  the  title  to  “Quest  for  a 
Blond  Mistress.”  The  next  year,  sales 
jumped  to  80,000.  A  1,200  per  cent 
increase.  The  text  of  the  book  had 
not  Ijeen  touched. 

A  few  months  ago,  a  department 
store  owner  wrote  us  for  advice  on 
how  to  move  150  hair  dryers  that  had 
previously  been  advertised  four  differ¬ 
ent  times  with  practically  no  results. 
We  advised  him  to  clear  out  a  small 
space  in  his  window  and  have  one  of 
his  sales  girls  wash  her  hair  every 
hour,  right  in  the  window,  and  dry  it 
before  one  of  those  hair  dryers.  Police 
had  to  be  called  to  clear  the  sidewalk. 
The  150  hair  dryers  were  sold  at  full 
price  within  four  days. 

Many  years  ago  a  leading  breakfast 
cereal  manufacturer  had  a  new  cereal 
on  which  his  advertising  agency  had 
sf>ent  millions.  It  just  wouldn’t  move. 


We  advised  him  to  take  the  recipes  off 
the  sides  of  the  boxes  and  substitute 
children’s  stories,  so  that  the  kids 
would  have  entertainment  with  their 
nourishment.  That  product  is  the 
leader  in  its  field  today  and  almost  the 
whole  cereal  industry  has  adopted  the 
placing  of  lures  on  the  sides  of  boxes. 

Marlene’s  Advice 

Marlene  Deitrich  gives  you  a  most 
valuable  clue  to  what  makes  people 
buy  when  she  says,  “A  man  is  more 
interested  in  a  woman  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  him  than  in  a  woman  with 
the  most  beautiful  legs  in  the  world.” 
Likewise,  you  may  be  assured  that  a 
customer  will  respond  far  faster  to  an 
ad  that  is  interested  in  her  and  her 
problems  than  to  the  most  brilliantly 
laid-out  ad  in  the  world. 

Let  us  sum  up  our  philosophy  in 
this  manner.  “No  statement,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  important,  is  important  to  a 
customer  when  it’s  about  your  store. 
No  statement,  no  matter  how  innocu¬ 
ous,  is  unimportant  to  a  customer 
when  it’s  about  her  and  her  prob¬ 
lems.” 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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puifed-up  years  of  the  war 

period,  and  those  which  immedi¬ 
ately  followed,  were  not  favorable  to 
any  effort  to  convince  manufacturers 
of  the  opportunities  inherent  in  the 
great  army  of  smaller  stores.  Then  it 
was  easy  to  sell  all  the  factoi7  could 
produce.  The  merchandise  forces  of 
the  largest  retailers  were  continuously 
hammering  upon  the  salesroom  doors 
for  more  and  more  goods.  Under 
such  conditions,  even  those  manufac¬ 
turers  who  did  appreciate  the  aggre¬ 
gate  importance  of  the  smaller  stores 
found  it  impossible  to  do  much  to 
simplify  the  problem  faced  by  such 
merchants  in  getting  supplies  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  the  case  of  many  small 
stores  the  manufacturer,  through  sales¬ 
men,  would  have  to  go  to  the  stores, 
while  the  larger  stores’  buyers  would 
come  to  the  manufacturer. 

Many  manufacturers  established  ra¬ 
tioning  systems  and  tried  to  be  fair 
but,  in  most  cases,  the  allotment  idea 
did  not  work  well  for  the  smaller 
retailers. 

Now  the  market  has  definitely 
changed.  There  is  a  growing  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  man  who  wants  business 
must  go  after  it.  No  longer  can  he 
sit  tight  and  expect  his  goods  to  sell 
themselves.  This  then  is  a  time  when 
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it  should  be  possible  to  impress  manu¬ 
facturers  with  an  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  the  little  store,  and 
the  opportunities  which  such  outlets 
offer  to  the  sellers  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  meet  their  requiremenu. 

Probably  it  is  only  natural  for  great 
manufacturers  producing  and  selling 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  important 
commodities  to  expect  to  do  business 
with  those  retailers  who  are  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  lay  down  very  substantial 
orders.  Perhaps  also  to  underestimate 
the  value  of  a  very  large  number  of 
small  stores  buying  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties  is  natural.  Yet,  when  one  stops  to 
think  of  the  tremendous  number  of 
small  stores,  and  the  relative  stability 
of  dealing  with  such  outlets  as  com¬ 
pared  with  concentrating  one’s  selling 
to  a  few  very  large  outlets,  it  would 
seem  manufacturers  might  do  well  for 
themselves  if  they  would  give  some 
study  to  the  situation  of  the  smaller 
stores  and  made  a  real  effort  to  meet 
their  needs. 

Unfortunately,  the  policies  of  too 
many  manufacturers  seem  to  be  ar¬ 
rived  at  with  no  thought  of  these 
small  dealers.  Of  course,  there  are 
manufacturing  concerns  which  are  set 
up  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able  to 
serve  only  the  larger  and  medium- 
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By  Lew  Hahn 
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sized  stores.  Consequently,  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  wider 
distribution  arailable  through  a  myri¬ 
ad  of  shops  of  small  buying  capacity. 
Business  with  small  stores,  of  course, 
requires  a  tremendous  amount  of  de¬ 
tail.  To  take  orders  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  pack  and  ship  such  orders,  then 
to  bill  and  make  collections  is  a  com¬ 
plicated  job.  However,  for  the  con¬ 
cerns  which  will  undertake  it,  a  de¬ 
gree  of  stability  may  be  developed 
which  hardly  can  be  had  from  a  re¬ 
stricted  number  of  large  accounts. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  was  in  a  western 
city  one  evening  when  I  chanced  to 
meet  one  of  my  neighbors  from  back 
home  who  was  in  the  glove  importing 
business.  We  dined  together  and  I 
asked  him  whom  he  sold  to  in  that 
city.  He  named  several  stores  but  to 
ray  surprise,  did  not  name  the  largest 
and  most  impK>rtant  concern  there. 

“Don’t  you  sell  to  the  Blank  Store?’’ 
I  inquired,  and  he  replied: 

“No.  We  don’t  sell  them.  You  see, 
some  five  or  six  years  ago  their  buyer 
came  to  us  and  placed  a  sizable  order. 
We  were  more  than  happy  and  when, 
next  season,  we  got  orders  from  them 
such  as  we  never  had  had  from  any¬ 
one  all  the  time  we  had  been  in  busi¬ 
ness,  we  neglected  our  regular  trade 


in  order  to  give  Blank  &  Co.  the  best 
possible  service.  The  next  year  they 
didn’t  buy  a  dollar’s  worth  from  us 
and  we  had  to  go  out  and  rebuild  the 
trade  we  had  neglected.  So,  we  don’t 
want  to  run  that  risk  again.  We’ll 
stick  to  the  smaller  stores  and  if  a  few 
of  them  fail  to  place  orders  with  us  in 
any  season,  it  won’t  hurt  us  much.” 

The  exf)erience  of  that  concern 
probably  was  not  entirely  unique,  al¬ 
though  there  is  no  reason  to  assume 
the  larger  stores  are  any  more  inclined 
to  drop  a  satisfactory  resource  than 
are  the  small  stores.  Many  manufac¬ 
turers  have  carried  on  satisfactory  re¬ 
lationships  with  large  retailers  for 
years,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
sales  volume  spread  over  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  stores  in  widely  separated  areas 
of  the  country  is  likely  to  provide  a 
stability  not  obtainable  otherwise. 
That  may  be  due  to  the  tact  that  in 
normal  times  business  is  likely  to  l)e 
sp)Otty  in  different  areas.  A  widely- 
spread  business  is  like  the  webbing  in 
a  snow  shoe.  It  supports  a  weight 
even  when  the  going  is  bad. 

Today  every  prosjiect  indicates  that 
business  volume  will  be  off  except  as 
concerns  are  able  to  put  forth  un¬ 
usually  effective  effort.  Therefore  it 
would  seem  those  manufacturers  who 


are  not  completely  indifferent  to  or¬ 
ders  from  smaller  stores  should  give  a 
lot  of  thought  to  such  business. 
Minimum  Orders  That  Are  Too 
Large  for  Small  Stores 

The  first  thing  the  manufacturer 
must  learn  is  that  the  small  retailer’s 
business  will  not  permit  him  to  buy 
in  any  except  the  smallest  quantities. 
Here  in  the  offices  of  the  NRDGA  we 
are  frequently  told  by  the  small  re¬ 
tailers  of  instances  in  which  desirable 
merchandise  is  offered  to  them  in 
minimum  quantities  which  are  much 
too  large  for  their  circumstances.  A 
recent  complaint  of  this  kind  had  to 
do  with  fabric  gloves.  It  seems  glove 
manufacturers  all  require  as  a  mini¬ 
mum  an  order  of  six  pairs  of  each  size. 
When  all  the  colors  in  which  such 
gloves  now  are  obtainable  are  consid¬ 
ered,  it  should  be  realized  that  six  of 
a  size  can  run  the  investment  up  to  a 
point  where  the  risk  is  too  much  for 
the  little  fellow.  In  staple  colors,  of 
course,  six  would  be  all  right  but  in 
the  high  style  colors  manufacturers 
would  do  well  to  reduce  their  mini¬ 
mum  quantity  to  three  pairs  of  a  size. 

Not  long  ago  a  rug  manufacturer 
brought  out  a  rug  at  a  popular  price 
and  proceeded  to  advertise  it.  He 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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COST-CONSCIOUS  TRAFFIC  MEN 
STUDY  ASSEMBLY  LINE  SYSTEMS 

Rising  transportation  rates  have  Not  liking  a  bit  what  the  carriers  to  take  up  the  cudgels  against  pro- 
made  this  a  harrowing  year  for  have  done  to  their  stores’  expense  posed  rate  increases,  to  plan  their 
the  men  whose  job  it  is  to  fret  over  budgets,  traffic  executives  moved  into  cases  carefully  and  to  present  them  to 

the  tariffs  on  department  store  mer-  Boston  last  month  for  their  annual  regulatory  bodies,  if  they  expect  to 

chandise.  Faced  with  the  necessity  for  NRDGA  Traffic  Convention  in  a  de-  ease  the  complex  rate  situation, 

shaving  non-selling  costs  in  1949,  the  termined  mood.  In  spite  of  the  rate  Another  who  found  that  more  ex- 

harassed  traffic  men  have  not  been  nightmare  and  inflexible  labor  costs,  tensive  organized  retail  activity  on  the 
made  happier  by  such  comment  as  they  were  bent  on  uncovering  new  rate  question  was  necessary  was  J.  F. 

“the  increase  in  transportation  costs  ways  of  cutting  the  costs  of  their  Kuehnhold,  Sears  Roebuck’s  Eastern 

is  the  most  important  factor  in  de-  operation.  The  message  they  heard  in  Territory  traffic  manager.  “Where  a 

creasing  retail  markon.”  Worse  yet,  Boston  was  reassuring:  There  is  plenty  need  is  shown  for  the  increase  there 

though  they  recognize  the  truth  in  of  room  for  improvement;  higher  should  perhaps  not  be  too  much  ship 

such  statements,  they  are  forced  to  ad-  standards  of  efficiency  and  economy  per  objection,”  said  Mr.  Kuehnhold, 

mit  that  no  immediate  relief  looms  are  possible  all  along  the  line.  “but,  on  the  other  hand,  increases 

for  their  rate  problems.  They  see  Even  from  the  standpoint  of  trans-  should  be  very  carefully  scrutinized 

plenty  of  evidence  to  indicate  that  portation  costs  there  seemed  to  be  and  analyzed  and  where  warranted, 

carriers  have  other  plans  than  the  some  hope.  I'wo  recommendations  protested.  It  is  felt  that  an  association 

maintenance  of  the  status  quo  on  for  putting  the  clamps  on  this  expense  such  as  the  NRDGA  working  in  har- 

rates.  item  came  from  Robert  H.  Smith  of  mony  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Truckers  have  been  seeking  to  get  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia.  One  and  other  local  traffic  organizations, 

their  minimum  charges  boosted;  rail-  of  his  suggestions  was  to  examine  and  with  the  National  Industrial 

roads  to  nail  down  another  general  every  possible  use  of  consolidation.  Traffic  League,  could  perhaps  develop 

freight  increase.  The  post  office  de-  The  other  was  to  draw  up  geographic  a  movement  which  would  be  a  recog- 

ptartment  has  handed  Congress  a  plan  surveys  of  services  to  insure  the  selec-  nized  authority  for  the  common  and 

for  an  across  the  board  raise  in  parcel  tion  of  the  basic  earner  which  would  contract  carriers, 

post  rates,  and  there  are  sf>ecial  offer  the  best  service  from  a  store’s  “Prof)er  opportunity  would  be  giv* 
movements  under  way  to  hike  the  various  {x>ints  of  supply.  As  far  as  rate  en  by  this  group  to  testify  in  their 

charges  on  men’s  hats,  lamp  shades,  increases  go,  he  told  the  convention,  behalf  in  the  interest  of  causing  carri- 

furniture  and  chenille  products.  traffic  managers  should  be  more  eager  (Continued  on  page  40) 
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The  new  board  of  directors  of  NRDGA’s  Traffic  Group — standing,  left  to  right:  Eugene  H.  IVafc. 
ler,  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Edward  Reynolds,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Fred 
Oxman,  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia;  Leonard  Mongeon,  Manager,  Traffic  Group.  Seated,  left  to 
right:  Howard  D.  Schaeffer,  The  Wallace  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  ¥.;  Bryan  D.  Locke,  Monniffs, 
Itw.,  Fort  Worth;  Frank  R.  Russell,  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver;  Frank  A.  Danahy,  Burdine’s, 
Inc.,  Miami;  Hansen  C.  Fenwick,  S.  Kann  Sons  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Arthur  Salois,  Sibley, 
Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (reelected  Chairman  of  the  Group);  Arthur  D.  Bibbs,  The 
Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland;  W.  C.  McDermott,  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  VVashington,  D.  C.;  Warner 
L.  Bullock,  Wm.  Hengerer  Co.,  Buffalo;  Frank  G.  Sheddy,  Straivbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphu. 


MECHANIZED 


AT  THE  HECHT  COMPANY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


It  took  three  and  a  half  years  and  an  immeasur* 
able  persistence  in  the  face  of  obstacles  to  build  this 
rtvolutionary  system,  now  a  thoroughly  tested  reality. 
The  cost<utting,  time-saving  mechanical  equipment  is 
only  half  the  story.  The  other  half  is  efficient  ''paper 
flow",  which  makes  certain  that  a  copy  of  the  order  will 
be  at  the  checking  station  when  the  goods  arrive. 


By  Nelson  P.  Greller 

Service  Buildings  and  Transportation  Manager 
The  Herht  Company,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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^HIS  is  the  story  of  the  first  large 

scale  venture  into  the  mechaniza¬ 
tion  of  receiving  and  marking  opera¬ 
tions  by  department  stores.  It  began 
at  the  Hecht  Ck)mpany,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  October  of  1945,  and  is  only 
now  reaching  the  point  where  we  feel 
justified  in  releasing  the  details. 

In  1945,  The  Hecht  Company,  real¬ 
izing  that  although  sales  were  contin¬ 
ually  hitting  new  peaks,  the  time 
would  come  when  the  survival  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  a  competitive  mar¬ 
ket  would  depend  on  the  efficiency  of 
operations,  began  conducting  studies 
of  various  service  functions. 

In  October,  Charles  B.  Dulcan,  Sr., 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 
and  Morris  Moss,  Store  Manager,  who 
has  sparked  this  entire  project,  hired 
me  to  work  in  the  marking  room  for 
a  period  of  thirty  days  to  observe  the 
operations  and  make  what  suggestions 
I  could  with  resjiect  to  them. 

During  that  thirty  day  p>eriod  two 
filings  became  very  apparent.  First, 
fi»e  marking  room  at  The  Hecht  Com¬ 
pany  was  on  a  par  with  those  of  other 
large,  well  run  stores.  Second,  all 


stores  were  operating  marking  rooms 
just  about  as  they  had  for  the  past  25 
years. 

It  was  recommended  that  The 
Hecht  Company  step  out  into  the 
field  of  high  speed  line  production 
plus  mechanical  handling  of  merchan¬ 
dise  between  operations.  The  reason 
mechanization  had  been  opposed  so 
universally  in  the  past  was  the  great 
diversity  of  goods  being  handled  in 
marking  rooms.  The  answer  to  that 
was  that  once  the  original  shipping 
cartons  were  ojiened  and  the  goods 
were  placed  in  carriers  (or  tote  boxes, 
as  we  call  them  now)  of  uniform  size, 
we  would  have  reduced  our  merchan¬ 
dise  to  standard-sized  units.  Then, 
by  distributing  the  goods  according  to 
the  tyjje  of  marking  ticket  to  be 
placed  on  the  items,  we  could  achieve 
real  production. 

By  November,  1945,  management 
had  decided  that  mechanization  would 
be  feasible  if  the  proper  pap)er  work 
could  be  developed  to  make  it  live. 
The  requirement  was  that  the  mer¬ 
chandise  flow  must  not  be  held  up  by 
the  paper  flow.  In  other  words,  in¬ 


stead  of  allowing  paper  to  set  the  pace 
for  the  merchandise,  the  merchandise 
must  move  the  paper. 

Therefore,  in  January,  1946,  along 
with  our  planning  of  the  mechanical 
phases  of  the  project,  we  began,  with 
the  Control  Division,  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  paper  flow  we  would 
need. 

The  Assistant  Executive  Controller 
and  the  Engineer  worked  as  a  team  in 
studies  that  continued  for  more  than 
two  years.  We  began  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  question,  “What  do  we  need 
in  order  to  process  a  shipment  through 
the  Marking  Room?”  We  found  we 
needed  just  two  things,  the  goods  and 
the  retail  price  of  the  goods.  All  the 
other  elements  entering  into  the  usual 
processing,  such  as  bills  of  lading,  re¬ 
ceiving  records,  packing  slips,  and 
even  invoices,  were  aids  in  processing 
and  in  controlling  our  operation,  but 
were  not  fundamentally  necessary  as 
prerequisites  to  marking  and  placing 
on  sale  a  shipment  of  goods.  All  we 
need  in  addition  to  the  goods  is  the 
retail  price. 

Since  The  Hecht  Company  had 
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used  pre-retailing  for  many  years  we 
felt  that  if  the  order  were  in  the 
marking  room  at  the  time  the  mer¬ 
chandise  was  received  we  would  al¬ 
ways  have  a  retail  price  available. 
Therefore,  we  built  our  system  pri¬ 
marily  around  the  use  of  the  order 
form,  but  later  we  added  in  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  would  be  gained  if  the 
invoice  arrived  before  the  merchan¬ 
dise. 


Experiments  with  Paper  Flow 

Since  January  1,  1947  we  have  been 
experimenting  with  our  order  forms 
and  our  paper  flow.  We  began  by 
using  a  duplicating  master  which  can 
reproduce  any  desired  number  of  cop¬ 
ies  in  order  to  effect  the  fastest  possi¬ 
ble  fan-out  to  the  various  points 
where  orders  are  needed,  and  to  re¬ 
create  additional  orders  to  take  care 
of  partial  shipments. 

We  are  still  experimenting  in 
weighing  the  advantages  of  such 
means  of  reproduction  as  Dietzgen 
processing.  Ditto  processing  and 
straight  rewriting.  At  the  present  time 
we  are  using  Ditto  machines  to  repro¬ 
duce  our  copies,  but  are  experiment¬ 
ing  with  other  methods  which  prom¬ 
ise  p>ossible  cheaper  operation  without 
any  loss  of  sp>eed. 

Briefly,  our  present  paper  flow  is  as 
follows: 


1.  The  buyer  writes  the  order 
either  in  the  market  or  in  the  store. 

2.  The  order  goes  through  mer¬ 
chandise  control  where  the  open-to- 
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buy  accounts  are  kept. 

3.  The  order  goes  to  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  for  signature. 

4.  The  master  copy  of  the  order  is 
sent  to  Central  Duplicating  where  the 
following  copies  are  made. 

a.  Buyer  Copy 

b.  Control  Copy 

c.  Invoice  Copy 

d.  Marking  Copy 

e.  Merchandise  Control  Copy 


The  Invoice  Copy,  Marking  Copy, 
Control  Copy  and  Master  are  sent  to 
the  Invoice  Office  which  is  located  in 
the  Marking  Room.  The  Control 
Copy  is  filed  in  the  Control  File.  The 
permanent  record  of  the  order  is  kept 


on  this  copy.  The  Marking  Cojjy, 
Invoice  Copy  and  Master  are  filed  in 
the  Open  Order  file  awaiting  the  ship¬ 
ment. 

If  the  Invoice  arrives  before  the 
shipment,  the  invoiced  quantities  are 
entered  on  the  Invoice  Copy  and 
Marking  Copy  of  the  order.  These 
are  then  held  in  a  special  file  awaiting 
the  goods.  When  the  goods  arrive  the 
Invoice  Copy  and  Marking  Copy  are 
sent  to  the  Checking  Section  and  the 
quantities  entered  thereon  are  circled 
by  the  checkers  if  correct.  If  incorrect, 
they  are  closed  out  with  a  diagonal 
line  and  the  correct  quantities  are 
entered.  Upon  return  of  the  Invoice 
Copy  to  the  Invoice  Office  the  (piant!- 


Empty  tote-boxes  on  return  line  from 
loading  section  to  checking. 


First  floor.  Left,  incoming  packogts 
Right,  down-line  from  dispatcher. 


June,  1945 
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Checking  section  on  2nd  floor  show- 
ii^  high  lines  for  empty  tote  boxes. 


ties  are  entered  on  the  Control  Copy, 
rhen  the  Invoice  Copy,  the  Receiving 
Apron  and  the  Invoice  are  sent  to 
Accounts  Payable. for  payment. 

In  the  cases  where  the  merchandise 
arrives  before  the  Invoice,  the  Invoice 
Copy  and  Marking  Copy  of  the  order 
are  sent  to  the  Checking  Section  with¬ 
out  the  invoiced  quantities  shown 
thereon.  In  that  case,  the  checker 
actually  enters  the  quantities  received 
in  the  proper  columns  against  the 
quantities  ordered.  The  Invoice  Copy 
is  then  returned  to  the  Invoice  Office 
and  held  for  the  arrival  of  the  In¬ 


Checkittg  section.  Foreground  shows 
gravity  rolls  before  erection. 


transaction  is  sent  to  Accounts  Pay¬ 
able. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  in  every  case  to  have  the  retail 
price  available  for  the  Marking  Rcxrm. 
Naturally  there  are  some  instances 
where  the  merchandise  reaches  the 
Marking  Room  before  the  order  does. 
In  order  to  operate  successfully  these 
cases  must  be  kept  to  an  absolute 
minimum,  and  the  buyer  cooperation 
in  this  respect  is  excellent.  In  the 
cases  where  the  order  is  not  on  file 
the  checkers  list  the  merchandise  re¬ 
ceived  on  what  we  call  a  blind-check 


2nd  floor  dispatcher’s  station.  Box  in 
front  moving  onto  direct-down  line. 


s  are  I  voice.  When  the  invoice  arrives  it  is 
voice  I  checked  against  the  order,  entered  on 
lant.-  k  Control  Copy,  and  the  completed 


sheet.  The  buyer  or  assistant  buyer 
then  comes  to  the  Marking  Room  im- 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


Dispatcher’s  view  of  main  distribution 
belt  and  diverters  to  marking  lines. 


fit  Poor  loading  section  for  marked  Marking  futished,  weight  of  tote  box  Cloeeup  of  swingistg  grte  Marked 

foodt  going  to  selling  floor  or  stock.  swvings  cosweyor  down  onto  "omI*  belt.  goods  go  on  to  ling. 
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SMALLER 

STORES 

MEETINGS 


THE  ONE. DAY  CLINK 
CLICKS  IN  WORCESTER 


By  William  Bonwich 

Assistant  Manager,  Smaller  Stores  Division.  NRD(>A 


■^|7HEN  a  man  thinks  he  has  lash- 
ioned  a  better  mousetrap,  or  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  sales  idea,  one  of  the 
best  proving  grounds  for  it  is  the 
manufacturing  city  of  Worcester, 
Mass.  Along  with  Peoria,  Ill.,  Wor¬ 
cester  has  been  found  to  be  one  of 
those  “typical”  U.  S.  cities  which  ac¬ 
curately  reflect  the  attitudes  and  be¬ 
havior  of  the  whole  U.  S.  market. 

Last  month  Worcester  acted  as 
guinea  pig  for  still  another  idea,  the 
NRDGA  Smaller  Stores  Division’s 
“Selling  Package”  meeting.  This 
meeting  was  planned  as  a  one-day 
local  level  retail  clinic  which  would 
offer  a  program  for  all  kinds  of  retail¬ 
ers  and  for  all  of  their  salespeople. 
It  had  been  brought  along  slowly  in 
the  NRDGA  mill  and  was  finally  put 
to  a  test  when  the  Trade  Promotion 
Committee  of  the  Worcester  Chamber 
of  Commerce  became  interested  and 
offered  their  city  for  a  tryout. 

Two  sessions  were  staged^  'The  af¬ 
ternoon  meeting  was  for  store  owners 
and  store  principals,  and  dealt  with 


the  policy  making  aspects  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  display  and  sales  promotion.  The 
evening  session,  directed  primarily  to 
the  salespeople,  was  a  training  pro¬ 
gram,  with  the  store  owners  and  store 
principals  also  in  attendance. 

Over  200  store  owners  and  store 
principals  streamed  into  the  grand 
ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Sheraton  for 
the  afternoon  session. 

“Many  retailers  after  living  through 
the  honeymoon  have  lost  the  loyalty 
of  their  customers,”  stressed  William 
Savitt,  of  Hartford  Conn.  To  improve 
this  situation  he  offered  the  “Ten 
Commandments  of  Public  'Relations 
in  Retailing”  which  placed  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  honesty  and  accuracy  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  courtesy  to  the  public  by  all 
employees,  steps  to  retain  the  custom¬ 
ers’  loyalty,  giving  the  customers  a 
little  more  than  they  demand,  money 
back  guarantees,  services  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  cooperation  with  other  retailers, 
and  no  compromise  with  quality. 

Albert  Bliss,  President,  Bliss  Dis¬ 
play  Corp.,  New  York,  gave  a  dramat- 


The  evming-tumout  for.  the  Worcester  meeting  ivas  too  large  to  be  handled 
m  the  hotel  ballroom  and  had  to  be  moved  to  a  public  auditorium. 


OPTIMISTS  GATHER 
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IN  MINNEAPOLIS 


The  business  decline  will  continue 
for  at  least  six  months.  Its  severity 
will  l)e  cushioned  by  government  pro¬ 
grams  already  operating  (unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation,  for  example, 
farm  price  supports,  and  foreign  aid 
expenditures)  and  by  other  govern¬ 
ment  measures  which  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  be  undertaken  to  head  off  a 
depression.  But  profits  are  going  to 
take  an  awful  beating  before  the  tide 
of  recession  is  turned.  This,  barring 
military  developments  which  are  un¬ 
predictable,  was  the  prosjject  Delbert 
J.  Duncan  of  Syracuse  University 
painted  for  last  month’s  Apparel  Mer¬ 
chandising  Conference,  held  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  co-sponsored  by  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  of  NRDGA 
and  the  Minnesota  Apparel  Indus¬ 
tries. 

Some  of  the  audience  said  they 
agreed  with  Duncan;  some  said  they 
didn't.  But  it  was  noticeable  that  no 
matter  what  view  the  individual  re¬ 
tailer  took  of  the  big  national  picture, 
four  out  of  five  of  them  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  seemed  sure  that  they  had  a 
good  apparel  season  ahead.  This  con¬ 
fidence  apf>arently  sprang  from  a  gen¬ 
eral  belief  that  apparel  manufactur- 
en  have  about  completed  their  transi¬ 
tion  to  buyers’  market  conditions; 
that  customers  are  able  and  willing  to 
buy  the  better  values  available,  and 
that  the  merchants  themselves  can 
promote  enough  increase  in  unit  vol¬ 
ume  to  offset  the  deflation  in  prices. 

.\bout  300  retailers,  from  all  parts 
of  the  upper  midwest,  came  to  Minne¬ 
apolis  for  the  meeting.  It  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  such  conference  sponsored  by  the 
.Minnesota  Apparel  Industries,  and 
the  first  time  that  NRDGA  has  joined 
with  a  manufacturer  group  to  stage  a 
retail  meeting. 

The  retailer  who  postpones  orders 
runs  the  risk  of  starv'ed  stocks  and  will 
handicap  himself  dangerously  in  a 
period  when  unit  volume  is  crucial, 
said  Jack  H.  Hughes,  divisional  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  ready-to-wear  at 


the  White  House,  San  Francisco. 
Hughes  said  the  price  decline  in  ap 
parel  will  continue,  but  will  be  grad¬ 
ual,  so  that  there  is  no  undue  risk  in¬ 
volved  in  placing  orders  promptly. 
Much  more  serious,  he  said,  is  the 
danger  of  starved  stocks. 

Milton  Greenebaum,  vice  president 
of  Felix  Lilienthal,  advised  stores  to 
reduce  the  number  of  price  lines  car¬ 
ried  in  order  to  have  complete  assort¬ 
ments  of  styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the 
most  wanted  lines.  Julian  Neville,  ol 
Neville’s,  Winona,  Minn.,  echoed  this 
advice;  told  the  meeting  that  the  pri¬ 
ority  job  for  every  store  right  now  is 
to  get  rid  of  fringe  lines  and  slow 
movers,  and  concentrate  hard  on  best¬ 
sellers.  "This,”  he  said,  "will  focus 
promotional  funds  where  they  belong: 
on  price  lines  consumers  definitely  de¬ 
mand.” 

Biggest  volume-building  jxjssibili- 
ties  lie  in  the  proper  development  of 
sales  personnel,  said  Virgil  Martin, 
general  superintendent  and  jx;rsonnel 
director  of  Carson  Pirie  Scott.  The 
people  who  can  do  most  to  build  up 
the  salesf>erson’s  book  are  the  mer¬ 
chandisers,  he  said.  It  is  from  the 
buyers  that  the  salespeople  must  learn 
what  the  sales  features  of  merchandise 
are— why  it  was  bought,  why  it  should 
sell.  Ignorance  about  their  own  de¬ 
partment’s  stock  is  widespread  among 
salespeople,  he  said,  and  business  slips 
through  the  store’s  fingers  every  day 
l)ecause  of  such  ignorance.  The  sales- 
jjerson  is  not  the  one  to  be  blamed,  he 
continued,  rather  it  is  the  manage¬ 
ment  which  does  not  see  the  import¬ 
ance,  both  material  and  psychological, 
of  keeping  her  informed.  Salespeople, 
said  Martin,  must  not  only  know  the 
merchandise  but  must  be  convinced 
that  management  values  and  respects 
the  selling  job  as  a  crucial,  front-line 
.issignment. 

Abe  Kirshenbaum,  president  of  the 
Juvenile  Shoppe,  New  London,  Conn., 
described  to  the  meeting  his  system  of 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


Leonard  Mongeon,  manager  of  NRDGA’s 
Smaller  Stores  Division,  with  T.  G.  Cook, 
managing  director  of  the  Minnesota  Apparel 
Industries  and  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  NRDGA’s 
general  manager.  Minneapolis  was  one  of 
the  stops  on  a  country-wide  tour  for  Dakins. 


Charles  G.  Nichols  and  Lee  Fisher,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Cloth¬ 
iers  and  Furnishers.  Nichols,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  NRDGA  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  J.  M.  McKelvey  Co.,  made  a 
speaking  tour  during  May  in  which  he  urged 
retailers  to  speak  up  on  national  issues. 


Rodger  Kell  of  the  K  ir  K  Store,  Las  Vegas, 
Milton  J.  Greenebaum,  vice  president  of 
Felix  Lilienthal,  and  Marvin  Greek. 
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Look  at  this  customer’s  sales  check  . . . 
then  see  how  the  billing  clerk  handles  it  when 
preparing  the  monthly  statement. 

This  illustrates  graphically  how  Recordak  Sales- 
check  Billing  ends  costly  duplication  in  accounts- 
receivable  departments  .  .  .  saves  time,  work,  dollars. 

One  quick  entry— 

the  sales  check  total — and  the  billing  clerk  speeds  on 
to  the  next  sales  check! 

It's  not  necessary  to  describe  individual  items  .  . . 
because  the  original  sales  checks  are  forwarded  with 
the  bill  .  .  .  and  they’ll  tell  the  customer  the  whole 
story — more  convincingly. 

^  ith  description  eliminated,  your  billers  can 
handle  many  more  accounts — can  keep  ahead  of 
scheilule  as  never  before — even  during  seasonal 
peak  periods.  Furthermore,  they  can  do  this  with 
fewer  billing  machines — probably  half  as  many  as 
are  needed  now.  And  they  need  not  be  dual-key 
board  units,  either  .  .  .  since  there’s  no  typing  for 
vour  billers  to  do. 


l^uivric*  tVP 

Important  Savings^  as  you  can  see,  when 
you  make  your  sales  checks  work  for  you! 
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CREDIT 

MANAGEMENT 

CONVENTION 


1 


^M'HREE  major  trends  in  credit 
-*•  management  activity  emerged 
clearly  from  discussions  at  the  Credit 
Management  Division  convention  in 
St.  Louis  last  month;  (1)  full  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  store  advertising  depart¬ 
ment’s  promotional  skills  in  the  solici¬ 
tation  of  new  accounts,  es|jecially  by 
newspaper  advertising;  (2)  stricter 
collection  controls,  especially  of  the 
preventive  type;  (3)  use  of  production 
control  techniques  and  new  equip¬ 
ment  to  increase  efficiency  and  keep 
expenses  in  line. 

Credit  Sales  Promotion 

Newspaper  solicitation,  jiroperly 
timed,  is  probably  the  least  expensive 
way  of  bringing  in  new  accounts,  said 
Clarence  E.  Wolfinger,  credit  man¬ 
ager  of  Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia.  Re¬ 
sults  are  improved,  he  said,  when  the 
coupon  application  form  appears  in 
the  paper  at  the  same  time  a  large  sale 
is  running,  and  some  effort  is  made  to 
have  the  customer  send  an  order  in 
along  with  her  application.  In  door- 
to-door  solicitation  and  in  telephone 
solicitation,  the  crucial '  factor  is  care¬ 
ful  selection  of  the  neighborhoods  to 
be  worked.  In  both  cases,  high  pres¬ 
sure  must  be  avoided— at  best  only 
about  50  jier  cent  of  accepted  accounts 
from  this  type  of  application  ever  be¬ 
come  active. 

How  profitable  is  promotion  direct¬ 
ed  to  inactive  accounts?  Nobody  is 
certain.  Mr.  Wolfinger  said:  “The 
Credit  Sales  Promotion  Committee 
plans  to  make  a  study  of  this  activity 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  results 
justify  the  expense.  Some  stores  have 
found  this  work  exceptionally  profit¬ 
able  while  others  have  had  very  |x>or 
results.” 

“After  trying  many  methods,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  newspaper  advertising  is  the 
most  successful  way  of  soliciting  new 
charge  sales,”  said  William  P.  Nor¬ 
wood,  of  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington. 
Hecht’s  exjierience  shows,  he  said,  that 
newspaper  advertising  pays  off  when 
it  is  well-timed:  just  before  Easter, 


just  before  vacation,  just  before  school 
opens,  just  before  Christmas;  when  it 
gets  generous  space  and  the  very  best 
talent  of  copywriter  and  artist;  when 
it  is  tied  in  with  merchandise  adver¬ 
tising;  when  it  appears  over  the  week¬ 
end,  not  on  a  week  day. 

Another  charge  account  builder 
which  has  been  especially  effective  at 
Hecht’s  is  a  string  of  application  desks 
scattered  through  the  store.  Hecht’s 
has  25  of  them.  “We  feel  they  are  a 
perfect  tie-in  with  our  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,”  said  Mr.  Norwood. 

Every  credit  department  should  set 
up  a  “customer  control”  system,  classi¬ 
fying  information  about  account  ac¬ 
tivity  within  the  month,  said  Dean 
-Ashby,  credit  manager  of'}.  R.  Bran- 
deis  &  Sons,  Omaha.  “The  informa¬ 
tion  of  greatest  importance  to  the 
store,”  he  continued,  “is  what  does  the 
individual  customer  buy,  what  depart¬ 
ments  in  your  store  does  she  patron¬ 
ize,  and  in  what  departments  does  she 
rarely  or  never  make  a  purchase.” 

For  the  promotion  of  additional 
l)usiness  from  active  accounts  this  in¬ 
formation  is  invaluable,  since  it  means 
that  direct  mail  promotion  can  l>e 
done  on  a  departmental  basis. 

Quick  Action  on  “Inactives  ’ 

Beyond  that,  this  inventory  of  cus¬ 
tomer  activity  means  that  the  store 
knows  promptly  when  “inactivity” 
threatens,  and  can  undertake  a  quick 
prevention  campaign.  Describing  the 
method  in  operation  at  Brandeis,  Mr. 
-Ashby  said;  “Those  accounts  which 
have  been  paid  up  in  full  the  previous 
month  and  which  indicate  that  no 
purchases  have  been  made  during  the 
current  month  are  held  out  of  the 
regular  statement  mailing  and  re¬ 
ferred  immediately  to  the  credit 
office.  They  are  checked  back  against 
the  ledger  account  to  ascertain  wheth¬ 
er  the  account  is  in  good  standing.  If 
this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  a  letter  is 
mailed  to  the  customer.  By  this  means 
the  account  is  solicited  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  its  inactivity,  and  before  the 


customer  has  had  time  to  acquire  deli 
nite  buying  habits  in  some  other  di¬ 
rection.” 

An  Advertising  Man’s  Viewpoint 

Olin  O.  Stansbury,  publicity  ditec- 
tor  of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louij, 
gave  a  promotion  man’s  enthusiastic 
endorsement  to  the  revolving  credit 
plan.  He  stressed  the  importance,  in 
handling  this  and  other  types  of  ac¬ 
counts,  of  letting  the  customer  knw 
you  appreciate  her  business  and  her 
prompt  fulfillment  of  obligations. 

“Oedit  promotion,”  he  said,  “should 
not  be  sporadic.  It  is  my  impression 
that  too  few  stores  have  a  credit  pro¬ 
motion  program  that  is  a  planned 
program.  We  have  found  great  bene¬ 
fit  in  making  up  a  six-month  cam- ' 
paign  and  following  it  very  closely  . . .  i 
When  we  finish  a  six-month  period ! 
we  know  that  we  have  done  a  good 
job  of  selling  our  credit  facilities. 

“To  conclude,  I’d  like  to  make  at 
bold  suggestion.  After  24  years  in  the  1 
retail  business,  I  have  the  feeling  that 
many  credit  policies  are  too  conserva¬ 
tive.  1  think  there  are  still  too  many 
jjeople  who  are  more  interested  in 
keeping  their  losses  to  a  microscopic 
figure  than  in  having  credit  policies 
that  stimulate  sales  and  profits.  1 
don’t  suggest  a  wild  abandonment  of 
sensible  practices,  but  I  do  recom¬ 
mend  a  re-examination  of  policies 
with  the  idea  in  mind  that  perhaps 
some  liberalization  is  in  order.  There’s 
an  adage  that  seems  appropriate  here 
—it  may  be  better  to  fall  on  your  lace 
than  to  lean  too  far  backward.” 

Expense  and  Efficiency  Control 

The  devotion  of  an  entire  session 
to  expense  control  reflected  the  budget 
pressure  that  credit  managers,  like  all 
store  executives,  are  experiencing.  R 
-M.  Grinager,  credit  manager  of  ih< 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  gave  a  detailed  de 
scription  of  the  overhauling  of  Hud 
son’s  extended  payment  opseration,  re 
cently  completed  after  several  years  o 
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planning.  Harry  VV.  Krot/,  jr.,  of 
Marshall  Field,  gave  the  credit  mana¬ 
gers  a  quick  course  in  methods  of 
planning  and  controlling  a  budget. 

W.  S.  Nfartens,  of  Ernst  &  Ernst’s 
Retail  Special  Service  Division,  split 
his  speech  into  two  parts— first,  a  re¬ 
view  of  new  equipment  on  the  market 
designed  to  sjjeed  up  production  and 
reduce  costs  in  the  credit  office,  then 
a  general  discussion  of  how  to  arrive 
at  production  standards  for  each  unit 
of  work.  The  simple  fact  that  opser- 
ators  have  no  production  standard  to 
go  by  is  often  responsible  for  low  out¬ 
put,  he  said. 

In  a  personnel  management  session 
chiefly  concerned  with  raising  work¬ 
ers’  efficiency,  Wayne  Stokes,  credit 
and  collection  manager  at  Marshall 
Field,  told  how  that  store  has  estab¬ 
lished  production  standards  and  how 
it  uses  them  to  schedule  work  and  con¬ 
trol  expense.  Joseph  Danysh,  per¬ 
sonnel  director,  Famous-Barr  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  said  that  efficiency  and  morale 
in  a  department  depend  on  clearly 
defined  policy,  g(X)d  organization,  and 
proper  supervision.  Most  important 
is  that  the  indiviual  worker  know  ex¬ 
actly  to  whom  he  is  responsible,  and 
that  there  is  no  overlapping  of  author¬ 
ity  to  create  confusion  and  uncer¬ 
tainty. 

Robert  VV.  .Myers,  Myers  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Whittier,  Calif.,  described 
how  he  operates  a  cycle  billing  system 
with  tw’o  clerks  in  a  small  store  which 
mails  out  4,000  statements  a  month. 
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With  the  great  popularity  and  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  revolving  credit  plans, 
two  problems  are  developing— how  to 
control  this  type  of  account  more 
strictly,  both  against  over-limits  and 
to  improve  collections;  and  how  to 
reduce  the  exjjense  of  administration. 
Robert  J.  O’Hagan,  assistant  director 
ol  accounts,  Bloomingdale’s,  who 
raised  these  questions,  said:  “To  my 
mind  the  answer  is  re-emphasizing, 
and  retraining  in,  first,  the  opening 
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of  the  new'  accounts;  second,  proper 
control  through  floor  releases  and  au¬ 
thorization  procedure:  third,  system¬ 
atic  and  intelligent  dunning  and  col¬ 
lection  procedure,  with  the  work  done 
thoroughly  month  after  month; 
fourth,  retraining  and  follow-up  to 
see  that  the  credit  department  is  re¬ 
ceiving  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
salesforce  on  floor  authorization.” 

Improving  Cx)llections 

C^ontinual  review  of  collection  pro¬ 
cedures  must  be  high  on  the  priority 
list  of  credit  jobs  today,  said  John  G. 
Hart,  credit  manager  of  Sibley,  Lind¬ 
say  &  Curr  Co.  “To  a  large  segment 
of  our  population,”  he  said,  “the  ex¬ 
perience  of  using  credit  on  more  than 
a  very  limited  scale  is  new.  These 
customers  can  be  the  source  of  sub¬ 
stantial  and  ever-increasing  profits  or 
the  cause  of  disturbing  credit  losses, 
depending  very  largely  upon  how 
those  of  us  in  the  field  of  retail  credit 
handle  our  responsibilities  in  the  un¬ 
certain,  unpredictable  years  ahead.” 

.\mong  Hart’s  suggestions  for  pre¬ 
venting  collection  troubles: 


CREDIT  DIVISION  ELECTIONS 

Charles  H.  Dicken,  Gimbel  Bros., 
Philadelphia,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Credit  Management  Division 
last  month,  succeeding  H.  Coburn 
Hendrix,  of  Cohen  Bros.,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.  Other  officers  elected  are: 
Clyde  C.  Kortz,  Higbee  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  first  vice-chairman;  Clarence 
E.  Wolfmger,  Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia, 
second  vice-chairman,  Richard  A. 
Herrick,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston, 
third  vice-chairman,  and  C.  Glenn 
Evans,  Halle  Bros.,  Cleveland,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 


1.  Collection  starts  w’ith  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  account.  Make  sure  the  cus¬ 
tomer  thoroughly  understands  how 
the  account  is  to  be  paid. 

2.  Caboose  interviewers  carefully. 
They  should  be  the  kind  of  people 
the  customer  can  think  of  as  credit 
counselors.  Train  interviewers  to  un¬ 
derstand  collection  problems:  At  Sib¬ 
ley,  Lindsay  &  Curr,  “Every  day  a  few 
problem  accounts  are  turned  over  to 
each  interviewer  in  the  collection  de¬ 
partment,  and  the  experience  she 
gains  in  collecting  these  accounts 
gives  her  a  much  greater  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  her  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  an  interviewer.  Whenever  an 
interviewer  approves  a  doubtful  ac¬ 
count,  she  makes  a  note  on  her  calen¬ 
dar  to  check  it  approximately  one  or 
two  weeks  after  the  first  balance  will 
become  past  due.  If  it  is  not  being 
paid  as  agreed  she  begins  follow’up.” 

3.  Constantly  review  the  credit 
limits  established  for  accounts. 

.\11  collection  letters  should  be 
test-checked  periodically  for  effective¬ 
ness,  said  Mr.  Hart.  “Every  letter 
should  bring  about  immediate  pay¬ 
ment  or  definite  arrangements  for 
future  payment,  or  should  persuade 
the  customer  to  come  in  for  a  personal 
interview’.  One  way  to  spot-check 
how  well  your  letters  are  accomplish¬ 
ing  these  objectives  is  to  tabulate  from 
a  sample  group  of  collection  cards 
the  number  of  times  each  type  of  let¬ 
ter  was  used  compared  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  satisfactory  results  obtained. 
If  any  letter  is  not  carrying  its  full 
share  of  the  load,  eliminate  it  and 
replace  it  with  one  that  will.” 

Credit  in  the  Economic  Scheme 

The  credit  manager’s  propier  title  is 
".Manager  of  Credit  Sales”  and  his 
primary  responsibility  is  sales-build- 
ing,  said  Lindley  S.  Crowder,  general 
manager  of  the  National  Retail  Cred¬ 
it  Association.  “In  this  connection,” 
he  added,  “I  do  not  agree  that  losses 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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The  Month  in  Retailing 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

Major  Monagomont  Chango* 

Richard  Weil,  Jr.,  becomes  president  ot  Macy’s,  New 
York.  Weil  was  president  of  Bamberger’s  from  1989  to  1943, 
when  he  went  into  military  service.  He  was  demobilized  in 
1945  from  the  O.S.S.,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
and  has  since  served  as  a  vice  president  of  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.  He  is  the  author  of  “The  Art  of  Practical  Think¬ 
ing,”  published  by  Simon  &  Schuster  in  1940  .  .  .  Herbert  J. 
Schwartz,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Maison  Blanche  Co., 
New  Orleans,  has  been  elected  president  of  City  Stores,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Saul  Cohn,  who  becomes  vice  chairman  of  the 
board.  Mr.  Schwartz  will  be  operating  head  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion;  Mr.  Cohn  will  handle  financial  policies  and  expansion 
.  .  .  Maurice  M.  Meltzer  last  month  took  on  the  presidency 
of  Hearn  Department  Stores,  succeeding  Leonard  Gins¬ 
berg.  Mr.  .Meltzer  has  been  general  manager  of  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck,  New  Orleans. 

Dapartmant  Storos  Avarag*  $69,000  on  Remodoling 

Store  modernization  is  a  two  billion  dollar  a  year  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  country,  says  the  Store  Modernization  Institute. 
Results  of  an  Institute  survey  show  that  the  average  inde¬ 
pendent  department  store  which  modernized  last  year  spent 
$69,000  on  the  job;  the  average  chain  spent  one  million 
dollars.  Leading  all  improvements  were  new  display  cases, 
installed  in  55  per  cent  of  the  modernized  stores  repxirting. 
Fluorescent  lighting  was  installed  in  54  per  cent  of  the 
reporting  stores;  air  conditioning  in  19  per  cent  of  the 
indef>endent  department  stores,  in  46  per  cent  of  the  chains. 
Sixty  p>er  cent  of  the  department  stores  and  78  [>er  cent  of 
the  chains  said  their  sales  increased  as  a  result  of  moderniz¬ 
ing;  more  than  half  of  the  stores  in  each  category  said  they 
had  more  customers  and  better  customer  relations.  Fifty-five 
per  cent  of  the  chains  and  36  per  cent  of  the  independents 
said  that  employee  relations  improved. 

The  Institute’s  third  annual  Store  Modernization  Show 
will  be  held  at  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  June  19-24. 
Daily  clinic  conferences  will  be  conducted  by  the  N.  Y.  U. 
School  of  Retailing;  and  awards  will  be  made  in  the  “Best 
Modernized  Store  of  the  Year”  competition. 

Stor*  Manag«m«nt  Group  Elects  Officers 

At  its  mid-year  convention  in  Cleveland  last  month  the 
Store  Management  Group  named  its  1949  slate  of  officers 
headed  by  Robert  F.  Abell,  vice  president  of  The  Shepard 
Co.,  Providence,  who  was  reelected  chairman  of  the  Group’s 
board  ot  directors.  Other  board  officers  elected  for  one  year 
terms  were  P.  W.  Schaefer,  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  first 
vice  chairman;  Fred  VV.  Wilkens,  John  Wanamaker,  New 
York,  second  vice  <  hairman,  and  George  L.  Plant,  reelected 
staff  manager. 

New  directors  elected  to  the  board  as  a  result  ot  the  mail 
ballot  include;  R.  E.  Copeland,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia;  Read  Jenkins,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit; 
Charles  W.  Garrison,  Lasalle  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo;  George 
Kyte,  G.  Fox  8c  Co.,  Hartford,  and  John  W.  Sheldon,  Chas. 
A.  Stevens  8c  Co.,  Chicago. 


Richard  Weil,  Jr.  .Maurice  M.  Meltzer 

President.  Macy’s.  New  Ywh  President,  Hearn  Dept.  Stora 
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For  a  Heavy  Track  They  Run  Fast.  \  new  single-tlay  sales 
record  was  written  into  the  books  at  Goldblatt  Bros., 
Chicago,  on  the  opening  day  of  its  annual  Star  Sale,  last 
month.  More  than  $lVi  million  was  rung  up  in  the  chain’s 
15  greater  Chicago  stores.  Backbone  of  the  promotion  was 
the  some  $5  million  worth  of  bargain  merchandise  pur¬ 
chased  on  the  widely  publicized  trip  of  60  Goldblatt  buyers 
to  the  New  York  market,  .\dvertising  buildup  featured  24 
pages  of  pre-sale  newspaper  advertising,  and  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  prt^ams.  The  response  required  hundreds  of  extra 
salespeople  to  handle  the  demand. 

In  Worcester,  Mass.,  Filene’s  added  its  name  to  the  list 
of  recent  record  breakers,  with  a  bargain  basement  promo¬ 
tion  last  month  that  shattered  the  biggest  single  day  sales 
record  for  the  store.  Sale  advertised  .$180,000  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise  for  .$78,183. 

Air  Powered  Merchandising.  Koi  its  mid-spring  merchan¬ 
dising  promotion,  Sattler’s,  Buffalo,  capitalized  on  a  recent 
saga  in  aviation,  obtained  the  cooperation  of  commercial 
aviation  interests  and  staged  its  “Bargain  Air  Lift”  pat¬ 
terned  after  its  famous  Berlin  counterpart.  Nub  ot  the 
publicity  plan  was  to  fly  ton  after  ton  of  bargain  merchan¬ 
dise  into  Buffalo,  following  the  Berlin  idea  at  a  slightly 
slower  pace.  When  the  Sattler  management  devised  the 
promotion  plan  it  was  aware  of  Buffalo’s  declining  import¬ 
ance  in  the  country’s  air  production  picture  and  the  need 
for  public  support  to  improve  the  city’s  airport  facilities. 
I'heir  promotion,  with  its  emphasis  on  commercial  air 
transportation,  and  with  its  public  service  angle,  won  quick 
support  from  civic  and  municipal  officials  and  from  com¬ 
mercial  aviation  interests.  Biggest  single  feature  of  the  nine- 
day  event  was  a  Sunday  air  show  staged  in  cooperation  with 
the  junior  C.;hamber  of  Commerce,  and  drawing  a  crowd  ol 
125,000  to  the  municipal  air|x)rt  for  a  day-long  show  of 
exciting  demonstrations. 

For  the  airlift  merchandising  operation,  Sattlei  buyers 
made  a  flying  trip  to  New  York  for  bargain  priced  gocxls 
which  began  arriving  by  air  freight  or  air  express  a  week 
Isefore  the  promotion  broke.  In  addition  to  this  buyinj; 
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With  the  DENNISON  PINNING  MACHINE 

—  you  set  the  block  of  copy  only  once  for  ALL  machine- 
attached  tickets. 

—  this  means  single  tickets  OR  control  tickets. 

—  and  includes  two-part  control  tickets  that  can  be  re¬ 
marked. 

—  two-impression  and  three-impression  tickets  are  printed 
and  attached  in  the  same  time  as  single  tickets. 

—  for  the  usual  two-part  control  ticket  YOU  CUT  COPY¬ 
SETTING  TIME  IN  HALF. 


With  the  DENNISON  DIAL- SET 


—  you  have  the  fastest  copy-setting  method  yet  devised  for 
any  marking  machine. 

—  you  set  code  and  price  by  simply  turning  dial  knobs. 

—  you  have  no  type  chase,  no  individual  pieces  of  type,  no 
inky  fingers. 

—  you  can  change  any  character  or  symbol  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  rest  of  the  set-up. 

—  you  don’t  waste  tickets  proof-reading;  you  simply  read 
the  indicator  dial. 

—  you  cut  set-up  time  to  an  absolute  minimum. 


Your  present  marking-room  equipment  may  not  include  all  of  the  improvements  which  are  important 
to  your  continuing  search  for  lower  costs.  You  can  take  advantage  of  new  high  efficiency  features  and 
further  reduce  expense  by  beginning  the  gradual  replacement  of  all  machines  which  have  been  in  service 
10  to  15  years  or  more. 

Your  Dennison  representative  can  help  with  this  Program.  Talk  it  over  with  him  on  his  next  visit. 

MARKING-ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 
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STORES 


ThaUhed  roofs,  palm  trees  and  grass  skirts  furnished  "atsnosphere”  for  Wm.  H.  Block’s  Haxvaiian  Week  in  Indianapolis  last  month. 


foray,  every  primary  market  within  easy  air  range  of  the 
store  was  contacted  for  bargain  purchases.  All  was  flown 
in,  planes  arriving  day  and  night  during  the  whole  of  the 
sale.  Incoming  planes  cirded  the  store  before  landing,  at 
night  were  guided  by  searchlights  planted  on  the  Sattler 
roof. 

On  the  opening  day,  Sattler’s  dress  departments  enjoyed 
the  greatest  single  day’s  business  in  the  store’s  history.  Other 
departments  rolled  up  impressive  figures  as  the  store  overall 
went  23  per  cent  ahead  of  their  sales  volume  of  the  year 
before.  Supplying  much  of  the  impetus  for  the  large  in¬ 
creases  was  the  300,000  p>ounds  of  merchandise  flown  in  on 
the  Bargain  Airlift. 

Happy  Combination  for  Winston-Salom.  For  the  first  time 
since  its  founding  in  1842,  Thalhimer  Bros,  was  giving  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  to  extending  its  retail  operations  outside 
the  city  of  Richmond.  Still  oi^ned  and  operated  by  its 
founding  family,  it  had  within  the  year  moved  into  a  hand¬ 
some  new  building  where  it  had  set  up  one  of  the  most 
modern  retail  plants  in  the  country.  With  its  local  expan¬ 
sion  program  completed,  it  began  sizing  up  a  list  of  key 
cities  as  pK)tential  locations  for  a  new  Thalhimer  operation. 
From  across  the  border  in  the  tobacco-rich  Piedmont  region 
of  North  Carolina  came  word  that  the  welcome  mat  was  out 
in  Winston-Salem  for  a  new  department  store.  This  trading 
area  encomptasses  the  cities  of  Greensboro  and  High  Point 
and  overlaps  the  southern  fringe  of  Thalhimer’s  Virginia 
market.  Here  in  Winston-Salem,  Morris  Sosnik  had  found¬ 
ed  a  women’s  sp>ecialty  store  in  1914  which  he  had  built  into 
one  of  the  leading  fashion  establishments  on  the  Eastern 
seaboard.  The  combination  of  the  Sosnik  reputation  and 
the  potential  of  the  Winston-Salem  shopping  area  was 
enough  for  Thalhimer’s.  Last  month  it  closed  the  deal 
which  merged  the  two  stores. 

Primarily  the  merger  will  mean  expansion  of  the  Sosnik 
store.  One  of  the  first  moves  will  be  the  addition  of  new 
departments  which  will  make  it  a  complete  department 
store  op>eration.  Plans  call  for  an  extension  of  the  store’s 
frontage  to  almost  triple  the  size  of  the  first  and  second 


floor,  and  the  installation  of  new  fixtures,  elevators,  and 
equipment  throughout.  Aim  is  to  bring  about  the  happy 
combination  of  specialty  store  taste  and  piersonal  attention 
with  department  store  breadth  of  selection.  Sosnik  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  head  his  store  as  president  and  general  manager, 
reporting  directly  to  William  B.  Thalhimer,  Jr.,  executive 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  Thalhimer  Bros., 
and  under  the  new  arrangements  will  also  become  a  director 
of  the  Thalhimer  organization.  How  closely  the  two  stores 
plan  to  work  together  is  indicated  by  the  purchase  of  a 
pjrivate  Thalhimer  cabin  plane,  acquired  spiecifically  to 
spjeed  store  executives  between  Richmond  and  Winston- 
Salem. 

Lucky  to  Be  Seventy.  Once  every  year  in  Lansford,  Pa.,  ii 
pays  to  be  a  mother  and  to  have  70  winters  behind  you. 
Comes  Mother’s  Day  and  R.  D.  Edwards,  head  of  Bright’s  | 
Department  Store,  throws  his  annual  party  for  the  “grand  r 
old  ladies’’  from  all  that  section  of  Pennsylvania.  In  his  | 
familiar  role  of  adopted  son,  Edwards  this  year  entertained 
more  than  100  over-seventy  mothers  at  a  mid-day  radio 
luncheon  party.  On  the  program  for  Edward’s  guests  was 
an  orchid  for  each,  a  radio  participation  show,  professional 
entertainment  and  group  singing,  a  monster  birthday  cake  j, 
and  finally  a  turkey  dinner.  jl 

What  the  Customer  Thinks.  Adding  up  the  results  of  its  re  ; 
cent  survey  of  consumer  preferences  conducted  through  its 
Customer  Advisory  Committee,  L.  Bamberger’s,  Newark,  | 
finds  that  22  p>er  cent  of  the  one  thousand  women  polled 
think  that  advertised  merchandise  does  not  generally  fulfill  ’ 
its  claims:  that  42  pser  cent  find  difficulty  in  getting  inforraa-  |  ' 
tion  about  contemplated  purchases;  that  the  best  help  in 
making  a  selection  comes  from  labels  on  merchandise  rather 
than  from  advertising,  display  or  information  gleaned  from 
salespieople.  The  results  were  tabulated  through  a  question¬ 
naire  sent  to  members  of  fourteen  women’s  clubs  of  Net*  ; 
Jersey  represented  on  the  Bamberger  advisory  committee.  , 
The  statistics,  which  include  a  summary  of  preferences  on  ■ 
household  goods,  will  be  used  to  guide  the  store’s  future 
merchandising  pwlicies.  {Continued  on  page  36) 
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it's  a  wise  merchant 
who  features 


this  label . 


{Continued  from  page  S4) 

TIm  MawaiiaN  InfluMic*  in  Boston.  Another  store  to  use  the 
Hawaiian  promotion  idea  successfully  has  been  Filens’s, 
Boston,  which  this  month  offered  a  full  display  of  Island 
merchandise  in  its  “Hawaiian  Aloha”  promotion.  The 
week-long  event  opened  with  a  luncheon  in  the  store’s  main 
restaurant  at  which  Joseph  Farrington,  Hawaii’s  Congress¬ 
ional  delegate,  was  guest  of  honor.  Added  attractions  in¬ 
cluded  fashion  showings,  hula  dancing  girls.  Island  songsters 
and  an  authentic  Hawaiian  orchestra. 

Chain  Reaction  in  Courtesy.  For  more  than  a  month  cus¬ 
tomers  at  the  Famous-Barr,  St.  Louis,  have  been  up  to  some 
strange  shopping  antics.  Many  of  them  after  being  waited 
on  have  been  observed  handing  the  sales  clerk  a  “thank 
you,”  a  dollar  bill  and  an  explanation  that  she  has  been  very 
helpful  and  courteous.  It  is  all  p>art  of  a  plan  by  the  store 
management  to  promote  courtesy  among  its  employees  by 
making  courtesy  pay  off.  To  each  of  its  charge  account  cus¬ 
tomers  goes  a  dollar  bill  with  each  weekly  billing  statement 
and  the  request  that  the  customer  give  the  bill  and  a  court¬ 
esy  card  to  the  Famous-Barr  sales  clerk  who  impresses  the 
customer  with  real  courtesy.  The  card  entitles  the  employee 
to  still  another  dollar  from  the  store  when  the  card  is  cashed 
in.  This  bonus  is  just  a  part  of  a  six-week  courtesy  drive  to 
improve  “standards  of  contact”  with  customers.  Another 
part  is  a  check-up  by  a  squad  of  special  customer  shoppers 
who  dole  out  citations  and  courtesy  emblems  to  employees 
who  are  found  to  be  qualified  by  the  store’s  courtesy  stand¬ 
ards.  Third  phase  is  a  slogan  contest  of>en  to  all  employees, 
offering  cash  prizes  for  the  best  descriptions  of  Famous-Barr 
courtesy  standards. 

Working  Both  Sides  of  the  Street.  It  had  been  a  long  wait 
for  Cain-Sloan  as  they  marked  time  on  their  store  expansion 
program  begun  in  1945.  In  that  year  they  had  acquired 
property  in  Nashville  for  their  new  department  store 
building.  On  the  property  w^re  two  office  buildings  carry¬ 
ing  a  collection  of  leases,  some  running  until  the  end  of 
1949.  Before  any  construction  work  could  be  started,  both 
of  these  buildings  would  have  to  be  demolished,  and  then, 
only  after  the  leases  had  expired.  Last  month,  with  all 
existing  leases  on  the  upper  floors  expired,  and  the  end  of 
the  delay  in  sight,  John  Sloan,  Cain-Sloan  president,  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  the  erection  of  the  new  store.  Wrecking 
operations,  he  said,  would  be  started  almost  immediately, 
even  while  the  ground  floors  were  occupied.  The  emphasis 
was  on  sf>eed,  to  get  the  old  buildings  down  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  the  new  structure  under  way  as  soon  as  the  last 
lease  has  expired  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  new  building 
will  face  the  present  store  across  Church  Street  and,  with 
the  remodeling  job  that  is  planned  for  the  old  store,  will 
enable  Cain-Sloan  to  add  many  new  departments  and  give 
it  a  greatly  expanded  operation. 

21,000  Years  of  Service.  The  largest  class  in  the  history  of 
the  Macy  Twenty-Five  Year  Club  was  inducted  in  New  York 
last  month  and  received  pins,  scrolls  and  bonds  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  service.  With  the  new  additions  the  club 
members  can  now  claim  a  total  of  21,000  years  of  store 


service.  Among  those  inducted  were  Edwin  I.  Marks,  chaii 
man  of  the  executive  committee,  who  recently  announced 
that  he  will  retire  next  April,  Murray  Graham,  senior  vitt 
president  and  assistant  to  President  Richard  Weil,  Elliot  V 
Walter,  vice  president,  and  Macy  economist  Q.  F.  Walker 

A  Ton  of  Candy  a  Day.  A  new  candy  department  has  been 
opened  at  The  Fair,  Chicago,  where  the  store’s  own  brand 
line  of  candy  will  be  sold  from  new  refrigerated  cases  and 
actual  candy  making  demonstrated  in  a  miniature  candv 
kitchen.  Upstairs  on  the  10th  floor  new  kitchens  have  been 
installed  to  supply  the  department  with  more  than  2,000 
lbs.  of  candy  per  day.  For  the  opening  a  big  sampling 
job  was  done  on  a  likely  group  of  prospects,  1,500  women 
who  were  attending  one  of  the  store’s  popular  book  review 
meetings.  The  new  department  is  located  on  the  ground 
floor  level  directly  in  the  path  of  the  Dearborn  to  State 
Street  corridor  under  the  Loop. 

Bargain*Rate  Architoctur*.  The  J.  N.  Adam  8c  Co.,  Buffalo, 
is  offering  its  customers  a  new  home  planning  service  which 
includes  a  choice  of  65  different  house  plans,  specifications 
and  material  lists  for  a  $7.50  fee.  The  new  service  is  oper 
ated  in  the  store’s  home  planning  center  and  is  aimed  at 
building  traffic  in  the  home  furnishings  department.  Home 
builders  are  invited  to  inspect  the  Adam  collection  of  plans, 
designed  by  some  of  the  nation’s  leading  small  home  archi 
tects.  As  an  added  feature  of  the  service  the  store  will  pro¬ 
mote  a  “House  of  the  Month”  and  also  present  some  of 
their  home  plans  in  newspaper  ads. 

Voluma  Suburban  Store.  One  of  the  biggest  single  buildii^ 
projects  in  New  York’s  fastest  growing  residential  area  in 
Queens,  Long  Island,  is  the  Fresh  Meadow  housing  project 
of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.  When  completed  it 
will  accommodate  more  than  3,000  families.  To  service  its 
project  the  insurance  company  has  planned  a  retail  shop 
ping  center  of  small  shops  built  around  a  large  department 
store  plant.  Last  month,  the  major  unit  in  this  shopping 
center  was  opened  to  the  public  under  the  operation  of 
Bl(X)mingdale  Bros.  It  marked  the  opening  of  the  second 
suburban  store  by  the  Bloomingdale  organization. 

The  new  store,  Bloomingdale  officials  p>ointed  out,  would 
be  a  volume  operation  designed  to  have  heavy  stocks  at  tht 
point  of  sale.  To  accomplish  this,  designer  Peter  Copeland 
had  sidetracked  the  “free-flow”  traffic  pattern  for  a  mort 
static  arrangement  that  provides  maximum  space  for  for 
ward  stocks.  Their  floor  plan  was  based  on  the  estimate 
that  a  suburban  unit  of  the  Bl<K>mingdale  unit  would  have 
no  problem  of  heavy  traffic  rushes.  Each  island  unit  wil 
have  facilities  for  cash,  wrapping  and  packing  and  a  stock 
reserve.  Almost  all  departments  found  in  the  main  Ne» 
York  store  will  have  a  junior  edition  in  the  new  unit,  with 
the  exception  of  heavy  furniture  lines  and  major  appliances 

For  all  Fresh  Meadow’s  residents,  Bltx>mingdale  chargt 
accounts  were  opsened  automatically.  A  mailing  piw 
went  to  35,000  Long  Island  customers  with  a  descriptio« 
of  the  new  plant. 

The  new  store  is  a  two-story  and  lower  level  operation 
fully  air  conditioned  and  serviced  by  three  double  niovi« 
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''One  of  the  most  powerful  selling  appeals  is  that  of 
FASHION -  one  which  most  of  us  in  the  home  furnishings 
business  have  yet  to  learn  to  use  effectively.” 


Mohawk  Carpet  Mills,  Inc.,  295  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


stairways.  The  staff  numbers  more  than  250  under  resident 
manager  Robert  Lee.  A  1000-car  parking  lot  in  the  rear  is 
good  evidence  that  Bloomingdale’s  expects  to  maintain  its 
“volume”  business  by  pulling  customers  from  well  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  insurance  company’s  housing  project, 
from  the  thickly  populated  residential  areas  of  Jamaica, 
Flushing  and  Manhasset. 

Bamberger  Opens  New  Warehouse.  L.  Bamberger  has 
opened  its  huge  new  warehouse  in  the  Belleville-Bloomfield 
area  of  New  Jersey,  said  to  be  the  largest  one-story  depart¬ 
ment  store  warehouse  in  the  country.  An  open  house  for 
depot  co-workers.  United  Parcel  employees  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  preceded  the  of>ening.  Conducted  tours  were  also  held 
on  a  three  day  schedule  immediately  after  the  opening  to 
enable  the  public  to  inspect  the  nine  acre  depot. 

Parking  Map  to  Encourage  Shoppers.  In  Paterson,  N.  |., 
stores  are  mailing  their  customers  a  folder  containing  a 
parking  map,  bus  schedule,  and  classified  directory  of  Pater¬ 
son  stores.  The  map  shows  parking  lots,  meter  locations, 
one-way  streets,  etc.  The  folder  was  gotten  up  by  the  Distri¬ 
bution  Division  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

SALES  AND  MANAGEMENT  AIDS 

Everything  About  Typing.  “Electric  Typing  vs.  Manual 
Typing”  is  the  title  of  a  new  booklet  available  from 
Remington  Rand’s  Typewriter  Utilization  Service.  Every 
known  factor  affecting  the  cost,  operation  and  productivity 
of  typewriters,  their  effect  upon  quality  of  work,  employee 
morale,  etc.,  is  analyzed  and  discussed.  This  is  one  in  a 
series  of  informative  booklets  on  modern  business  proced¬ 
ure,  all  of  which  are  available  on  request. 

Form  Typing  Simplified.  An  automatic  form  feeding  ma¬ 
chine  said  to  cut  form  typing  costs  by  40  per  cent  has  been 
announced  by  American  Business  Systems  of  Philadelphia. 
The  machine  clamps  to  the  desk  and  feeds  single-set  one¬ 
time  carbon  forms  directly  into  the  typewriter  or  billing 
machine.  A  full  day’s  work  can  be  stacked  into  the  feeding 
compartment  at  one  time.  The  typist  presses  a  button  and 
the  machine  drops  a  complete  set  of  forms  into  place, 
aligned  and  in  register. 

Counter  Pointers.  A  new  sound-slide  training  him  prepared 
by  Variety  Merchandiser  covers  all  the  essentials  for  main¬ 
taining  a  clean,  neatly  arranged  sales  counter.  This  is  the 
eleventh  in  a  series  of  training  films  produced  for  the 
limited  price  variety  field,  but  basic  enough  to  be  adapted 
to  any  store  operation.  For  further  details  write  to  the 
Visual  Training  Division,  Variety  Merchandiser,  79  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Floorcovoring  Facts.  A  consumer  information  booklet  en¬ 
titled  “Care  of  Your  Carpets  and  Rugs”  is  available  from 
the  Carjjet  Institute,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Single 
copies  are  free;  quantity  prices  very  small.  Also  newly  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Institute  is  a  study  on  the  use  of  wool  floor 
coverings  where  radiant  heating  has  been  installed  in  the 
floors. 


BOOKS 

Public  Relations  for  Retailers.  By  Tom  Mahoney  and  RHa 
Hession.  The  Macmillan  Co.;  New  York;  248  pages;  $4.50. 

This  is  a  good  job— packed  with  information;  easy  to 
read,  and  blessedly  free  of  pretentiousness.  The  authors 
have  methodically  assembled  examples  of  good  public  re¬ 
lations  thinking  applied  to  practically  every  kind  of  activity 
that  takes  place  within  a  store.  Like  all  who  study  the  sub 
ject,  they  have  found  there  is  no  job  done  in  the  store  that 
does  not  have  a  public  relations  aspect.  Consequently,  the 
book  ranges  widely  over  many  fields— discussing  the  inadvU- 
ability  of  giving  store  executives  special  privileges  in  the 
store  restaurant  and  the  extreme  care  required  in  setting  up 
a  press  conference;  turning  from  the  prosecution  of  shop¬ 
lifters  to  the  self-censorship  of  advertising;  taking  up  credit 
policies  in  one  chapter  and  the  training  of  beauty  shop  em¬ 
ployees  in  another.  The  authors  do  not  trouble  over-much 
about  fine  distinctions  between  “promotion”  and  “public 
relations”.  They  have  simply  assembled,  classified  and  de¬ 
scribed  several  hundred  instances  where  a  store  handled 
some  activity  in  a  way  likely  to  enhance  its  reputation.  The 
result  is  a  very  useful,  and  often  entertaining,  stockpile  of 
ideas.  Every  store  executive  will  find  some  portion  of  the 
b(X)k  applicable  to  his  own  job. 

“Public  Relations  for  Retailers”  is  based  on  data  sup 
plied' by  100  stores.  This  number  represents  one-third  of 
those  approached  for  material— an  indication,  the  authon 
observe,  of  the  need  for  improvement  in  retail  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Half  of  the  stores  they  wrote  to  said  they  had  neither 
public  relations  departments  nor  public  relations  programs. 

H.  K.  M. 

Credit  Managers’  Convention 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

ranging  between  one  twenty-fifth  of  one  per  cent  and  one  i 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  indicate  the  best  credit  job.  I  would  I 
be  inclined  to  favor  the  credit  executive  whose  first  consid- 1 
eration  is  sales  and  building  good  will,  but  who  may  have  j 
losses,  in  normal  times,  of  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  one 
pser  cent  of  sales.” 

Comparing  credit  managers’  responsibilities  with  those  of  I 
bankers,  Sidney  Baer,  vice  president  of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  j 
advised  them  that  in  the  present  economic  situation  thq 
should  follow'  a  middle-of-the-road  policy.  They  cannot,  he! 
said,  depend  too  heavily  on  the  forecasts  of  economists,  fori 
these  are  highly  vulnerable  to  unexpected  developments  in| 
world  affairs,  and  to  the  almost  equally  unpredictable  emo  j 
tional  reactions  of  the  public.  They  must,  in  short,  take  nr 
unnecessary  risks— and  risk  lies  equally  in  the  direction  oi| 
too  liberal  and  too  conservative  a  credit  policy.  “A  crediij 
department  properly  managed,”  he  said,  “is  a  virile  force  ir 
the  promotion  of  business  in  the  present  scheme  of  things.' . 

Unregulated  consumer  credit  is  a  danger  to  our  economy 
but,  regulated,  “it  can  help  to  provide  the  stability  oui. 
complex  industrial  machine  must  have  in  the  future.”  Sc 
William  H.  Stead,  vice  president  of  the  Federal  Resent;: 
Bank  of  St.  Louis,  concluded  his  argument  in  favor  of  tli'| 
value  of  consumer  credit  regulations;  “Unregulated  cor.|j 
sumer  credit  is  a  one-way  street  leading  to  more  violer 
swings  in  the  flow  of  consumer  spending.”  | 
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New  Booklet  of  Interest  to  All  Manufacturers 
and  Retailers  of  Cotton  Apparel  for 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen 


IT  HAS  BEEN  PREPARED  BY 

ADF 

IT  TELLS  THE  STORY  OF 


SHRUNK  FINISH* 
and  % 

k  SANFORIZED* 


IT  CONTAINS 

Fabrics  swatches  that  show  how  these  exclusive  mechanical 
shrinking  processes  add  to  the  hand,  lustre  and 
sales  appeal  of  fine  cottons. 

For  your  FREE  copy,  write  to 

Bradford  Dyeing  Associatton.u.s.  a. 
40  Worth  Street  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

Plant,  Bradford,  Rhodt  Island 


*Finest  in  Finisbin^* 


•AVe.  Res.  SHRIMKAOe  WITMIR  1% 


Cost-Conscious  Traffic  Meeting  (Continued  from  page  22) 


ers  to  realize  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
question  of  economical  and  flexible 
trans{x)rtation.  There  is  need  for 
more  activity  along  these  lines  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  toward 
getting  away  from  the  position  that 
the  job  belongs  to  the  other  fellow. 
The  other  fellow  will  usually  take 
care  of  himself  because  he  is  the  car¬ 
load  shipper,  and  the  carload  shipper 
comes  out  very  well  .  .  .  Practically  all 
increases  have  been  aimed  directly  at 
the  LCL  shipper  and  with  the  in¬ 
creases  proposed,  including  high  mini¬ 
mum  proposals,  the  small  shipper  may 
find  himself  in  an  uncomfortable 
competitive  situation.” 

Sharing  the  spotlight  with  the  rate 
question  at  the  convention  was  the 
problem  of  developing  a  streamlined 
op>eration  which  would  come  closest 
to  giving  stores  a  continuous  flow  of 
merchandise  in  their  traffic  operation. 
Daniel  A.  Drew  of  Gimbel’s,  Pitts- 
bui^h,  admitted  that  for  one  thing 
store  management  had  a  right  to  be 
concerned  over  the  rising  cost  of  ware¬ 
housing.  For  Drew,  warehousing  is  a 
science  not  fully  develof)ed,  in  need 
of  better  systems  and  line  manage¬ 
ment.  He  laid  sp>ecial  stress  on  the 
need  for  a  carefully  trained  line 
organization  or  supervisory  group. 
Good  supervisory  training  would  re¬ 
sult  in  good  relationships  between 
employees  and  their  supervisors,  and 
when  combined  with  good  industrial 
engineering  methods  result  in  a  re¬ 
duction  of  warehousing  costs. 

The  industrial  approach  to  the 
warehousing  operation  was  develof>ed 
further  by  Stanley  H.  Cowell  of  The 
Austin  Co.  of  Cleveland,  which  engi¬ 
neered  the  recently-opened  bulk  serv¬ 
ice  building  of  the  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  & 
Co.  Drawing  attention  to  the  high 
cost  of  physical  distribution  as  applied 
to  bulk  merchandise  items  sold  in 
stores,  Cowell  called  for  “a  completely 
new  approach  to  the  problems  of 
handling  bulk  merchandise  to  develop 
an  operation  which  will  wipe  out 
every  avoidable  element  of  cost.”  In 
some  cases,  Cowell  said,  reallocation 
of  existing  space  to  achieve  more  logi¬ 
cal  groupings  of  products  or  of  storage 
and  processing  facilities  can  bring 
about  major  saving. 


To  work  out  the  most  efficient  mer¬ 
chandise  handling  system,  Cowell  rec¬ 
ommended  first  a  careful  cost  analysis 
of  the  space  requirements  and  hand¬ 
ling  equipment  for  each  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  possible  methods  of  storage.  In 
connection  with  this  analysis  the  man¬ 
hours  required  to  handle  the  mer¬ 
chandise  under  each  system  should 
be  calculated.  Then,  he  said,  a  plan 
should  be  developed  in  which  travel 
distances,  vertical  and  horizontal,  can 
be  held  to  the  absolute  minimum.  It 
is  important,  he  said,  to  remember 
that  the  flow  of  merchandise  must  be 
always  forward.  Finally,  he  advised 
that  the  building  be  readily  adaptable 
to  changing  requirements  as  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  character  of  merchandise 
changes  from  season  to  season  and 
year  to  year. 

The  subject  of  mechanized  assem¬ 
bly  line  layout  for  receiving  and  mar¬ 
keting  found  B.  F.  Tuck,  Jr.  of  Rich’s 
in  agreement  with  Jack  Serber  and 
Nelson  Greller  of  Hecht’s  that  a 
streamlined  system  of  paper  work 
must  accompany  mechanization  if 
merchandise  is  to  be  kept  moving. 

Greller’s  description  of  the  Hecht 
system,  the  first  completely  detailed 
story  released  by  the  store,  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  Stores. 

Edward  P.  Mazak  of  A.  Polsky’s, 
Akron,  described  how  a  partially 
mechanized  layout  can  be  used  to 
meet  the  problems  of  increased  costs 
and  reduced  efficiency  created  by 
building  expansion  and  broader  mer¬ 
chandise  assortments.  With  checking 
and  marking  rooms  directly  off  the 
street  level  receiving  platform,  Pol¬ 
sky’s  planned  a  wall  opening  between 
platform  and  checking  area  and  in¬ 
stalled  a  conveyor  arrangement  which 
eliminated  unnecessary  handling  of 
each  shipment. 

Light  weight  aluminum  portable 
conveyors  are  another  feature  of  the 
Polsky  system  according  to  Mazak,  tor 
conveying  shipments  from  truck  inter¬ 
iors  to  the  permanent  conveyor.  Two 
ball  bearing  turntables  feed  three 
checking  conveyors  at  the  terminal  of 
the  main  belt.  Three  invoice  and 
order  clerk  locations  are  located  at 
the  end  of  the  checking  conveyors. 
.\11  shipments  are  checked  onto  port¬ 


able  tables  with  the  exception  of 
bulky  shipments  which  are  handled  in 
a  bulk  marking  area. 

Within  the  checking  area,  and  to 
further  increase  efficiency  a  trap  door 
has  been  installed  for  disposal  of 
empty  cartons.  Ready-to-wear  is 
opened  and  hung  directly  on  port¬ 
able  racks  with  a  capacity  of  2,000 
assorted  type  hangers.  In  the  mark¬ 
ing  area  a  combination  of  stationary 
and  portable  tables  is  used,  the  sta¬ 
tionary  type  having  removable  sepa¬ 
rators  so  that  a  table  can  be  divided 
into  four  areas.  With  the  use  of  a 
portable  marking  machine  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  marked  and  placed  on 
portable  tables  and  taken  to  the  stock- 
rooms  or  selling  floors  without  further 
handling. 

Mechanization  of  still  another  type 
was  described  by  Ray  Marad  of  Gil¬ 
christ’s  who  detailed  the  operation  of 
the  monorail  layout  for  ready-to-wear 
in  his  Boston  store.  The  monorail  ar¬ 
rangement  is  in  the  form  of  an  elon¬ 
gated  oval,  and  the  merchandise  trav¬ 
els  around  it,  reaching  the  end  of  the 
loop  completely  processed  and  ready 
to  be  moved  to  the  store.  The  mono- 
rail  trolleys  are  pushed  from  one  posi¬ 
tion  to  another  to  move  the  merchan 
dise  from  opening  to  checking  to 
marking  and  finally  to  store  transfer 
racks.  [A  complete  picture  story  of 
the  Gilchrist  operation  appreared  in 
the  July  1948  issue  of  Stores.] 

Special  attention  to  the  possibilities 
of  saving  in  the  receiving  operation 
was  advised  by  Hugh  Bright  of  Saks- 
Fifth  Avenue.  “Top  management,” 
he  said,  “has  recognized  that  the  re¬ 
ceiving  department  not  only  has  the 
responsibility  of  expediting  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  selling  floor,  but  it  is 
also  aware  that  the  receiving  depart¬ 
ment  offers  many  possibilities  for  effi¬ 
ciency  and  expense  control.”  To  illus¬ 
trate  what  might  be  done  to  develop 
these  possibilities  he  cited  the  work 
done  at  Saks,  stressing  the  importance 
of  supervision  and  the  contribution  of 
industrial  engineers.  One  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Saks  system  Bright  de 
scribed,  is  the  method  of  handling  re¬ 
vokes  and  packing  slips.  Vendors  art 
requested  to  forward  completely  item 
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Monarch  "50"  price-marking  machines  will  bring 
new  accuracy  and  speed  to  your  traffic  depart¬ 
ment.  For  Monarch  "50”  not  only  price-marks 
and  counts  automatically,  but  also  separates  the  cor¬ 
rect  number  of  tickets  from  the  roll — all  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  operation.  After  starting  the  machine,  the  oper¬ 
ator  can  handle  other  duties  while  the  Monarch 
"50"  works  automatically  to  the  end  of  the  run. 

Monarch  "50"  price-marks  tickets,  tags  and  labels 
in  many  different  sizes,  including  2-part  and  3-part 
perforated  stub  tickets  printed  from  a  single  type¬ 
set  copy.  Every  ticket  in  each  run  is  identical  in  ac¬ 
curacy,  neatness  and  legibility. 

Monarch  machines  and  supplies  are  uncondition¬ 
ally  guaranteed,  backed  by  Monarch’s  59-year  repu¬ 
tation  for  accuracy.  Write  for  samples  of  inexpen¬ 
sive  Monarch  tickets,  tags  and  labels,  and  for  illus¬ 
trated  folders  describing  the  Monarch  "50”  price¬ 
marking  machine.  If  you  have  old,  worn-out  price¬ 
marking  equipment,  ask  about  our  trade-in  plan. 


MONARCH  ^50” 


is  the  automatic  price 


marking  machine  for 


mass-production  SPEED 


The  Monarch 

Marking  System  Company 


World’s  largost  Monufacturors  end  Distributors  of 
Morchandiso  Frtct-Aioflring  fquipmsnt  ond  Supplios 

Toronto,  Canada  *  DAYTON,  OHIO  •  Los  Angolot,  Cedif, 
OTHEX  OEEICES  fN:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Dotrolt,  Haw  Yodc, 
fittsburoii.  Son  Francisco  and  Saattia 
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ized  invoices  and  packing  slips.  More 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  merchandise 
received  is  accompanied  by  itemized 
invoices  and  packing  slips,  with  the 
result  that  inventory  of  incoming 
shipments  has  been  virtually  elimi¬ 
nated.  Instead  order  checkers  check 
the  vendor’s  itemized  invoice  against 
the  order  and  the  merchandise  check¬ 
er  checks  the  itemized  packing  slip 
against  the  shipment.  This,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bright,  is  a  major  step  in  the 
saving  of  time  and  the  gaining  of  dis¬ 
count. 

For  more  effective  traffic  operations, 
Robert  Clair,  Liberty  Mutual’s  Di¬ 
rector  of  Safety  Education,  advised  an 
approach  to  the  accident  prevention 
problem  that  would  stress  the  person¬ 
al  effectiveness  factors  over  which  traf¬ 
fic  managers  have  direct  control.  "The 
accident  prevention  objective,’’  he 
said,  “is  very  intimately  associated 
with  the  identical  production  objec¬ 
tive  of  obtaining,  training  and  main¬ 
taining  employees  with  high  occupa¬ 
tional  effectiveness.’’  A  few  basic  sug¬ 
gestions  that  he  offered:  Detect,  an¬ 
ticipate  and  eliminate  the  unsafe  acts 
and  omissions  that  cause  them;  Be 
sure  each  employee  has  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  necessary  to  fit  the  physical  re¬ 
quirements  of  his  job.  Know  the  best 
sequence  of  manual  op>erations  that 
each  job  requires  to  have  it  done  in 
the  best  way.  Instruct,  train  and  re¬ 
train  employees  by  means  of  demon¬ 
strations  and  refresher  courses  in  best 
methods. 

But  for  the  exp)ense-consciouS  and 
mechanized  minded  traffic  men  there 
came  some  advice  of  an  even  more 
serious  nature  from  George  Hansen, 
Chairman  of  the  NRDGA’s  Executive 
Committee  and  President  of  Chandler 
8c  Co.  Their  most  imp>ortant  prob¬ 
lem,  Hansen  told  them,  was  not  the 
whereabouts  of  merchandise  orders  or 
the  increase  in  rates,  but  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Hansen’s  address  was  a  plea  for  the 
unity  of  business  association,  in  order 
to  be  prepared  to  face  an  economic 
war.  The  problem,  said  Hansen,  is  to 
merchandise  and  sell  Democracy,  to 
create  a  demand  for  it  the  same  as  a 
demand  for  merchandise.  It  was  a 
problem  for  the  traffic  men  to  take 
home  with  them,  one  for  which  there 
was  no  sure-fire,  pre-tested  engineer¬ 
ing  method  available  to  solve  it. 


Hecht’s  Mechanized  Receiving  System 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


mediately  to  make  out  what  we  call  a 
No-Order  form.  This  form  lists  the 
items,  and  the  retail  prices,  and  serves 
the  same  function  as  the  order  form. 

In  order  to  exp)edite  the  handling 
of  incoming  merchandise  we  have  put 
on  a  strong  campaign  with  our  vend¬ 
ors  asking  them  to  show  the  order 
number  or  numbers,  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  number,  on  each  shipping  car¬ 
ton.  We  are  meeting  with  approxi¬ 
mately  90  per  cent  success.  Where  the 
order  number  is  shown  on  the  carton 
we  can  locate  the  order  easily  and 
send  it  to  the  Checking  Section.  Where 
the  order  number  is  not  shown  we 
open  the  cartons,  and  list  the  mer¬ 
chandise  on  a  blind  check.  In  all  cases 
we  are  then  able  either  to  gather 
enough  information  to  locate  the 
prop>er  order  in  the  files  or  to  call  the 
buyer  in  order  that  he  or  she  may 
write  a  No-Order. 

The  actual  flow  of  the  merchandise 
across  the  mechanization  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  merchandise  is  received  at 
the  receiving  platform. 

2.  The  receiving  record  is  written 
for  the  shipment. 

3.  The  receiving  number  is  written 
on  each  carton  at  the  time  the  receiv¬ 
ing  record  is  written. 

4.  The  receiving  record  is  sent  to 
the  Invoice  Office  by  pneumatic  tube. 
At  the  same  time  the  shipment  is  re¬ 
leased  from  the  receiving  gravity  rolls 
to  the  conveyor  belt  which  takes  the 
merchandise  to  the  Marking  Room  on 
the  Second  Floor. 

5.  As  the  merchandise  reaches  the 
Second  Floor  the  receiving  switcher 
(this  is  actually  a  checker  with  the 
additional  duty  of  switching  the  in¬ 
coming  merchandise)  routes  the  in¬ 
coming  cartons  into  one  of  the  five 
opening  lines.  He  does  this  by  operat¬ 
ing  a  switch  board  which  controls  elec¬ 
trically  operated  diverters  on  the  in¬ 
coming  belt. 

6.  The  checkers  send  for  the  paper 
work  for  six  to  ten  shipments  at  a  time 
via  pneumatic  tube.  The  pap>er  work 
(Marking  Copy  and  Invoice  Copy  of 
the  order)  comes  to  the  Checking  line 
from  the  Invoice  Office  via  tube.  The 


checkers  open  and  check  the  ship¬ 
ments  and  deposit  the  merchandise  in 
tote  boxes  28  inches  wide  by  36  inches  *- 
long  by  12  inches  high,  on  the  check¬ 
ing  gravity  line.  These  tote  boxes  are 
obtained  by  the  clerks  from  an  over¬ 
head  storage  line  just  above  the  check¬ 
ing  gravity  line.  For  checking  com¬ 
plicated  shipments  where  more  than 
one  sort  must  be  made,  each  checking 
line  has  a  rolling  table. 

7.  When  the  shipment  is  checked 
and  ready  for  release  to  the  marking 
line  the  checker  signals  the  dispatcher  I 

and  releases  the  tote  boxes  into  which  I 

the  shipment  has  been  checked,  on  to  ■ 
a  collecting  belt.  These  tote  boxes  ■ 
flow  to  the  Central  Dispatcher.  In  the  I 

first  box  of  each  shipment  the  checker  P 

has  placed  the  paper  work.  The  Dis¬ 
patcher  inspects  the  shipment,  notes 
on  the  paper  work  the  marking  lines 
to  which  he  will  assign  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  throws  a  switch  which  electrically 
operates  a  diverter  on  the  main  dis¬ 
tribution  belt  and  feeds  the  shipment 
into  the  proper  marking  line.  There 
are  fifteen  marking  lines  which  we  as¬ 
sign,  not  departmentally,  but  by  the 
type  of  ticket  marking  to  be  done.  All 
pin-on  ticket  work  flows  down  the  pin 
ticket  lines.  All  hand  marking  flows 
down  the  hand  marking  lines.  Sina  | 
we  assign  the  pin  machine  lines  be¬ 
ginning  with  Line  number  15  and 
working  down  toward  Line  1  and  as-  ( 
sign  the  hand  marking  lines  begin  4 
ning  with  Line  1  and  working  up  to 
Line  15  we  are  able  to  juggle  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lines  assigned  to  each  type  of 
marking  depending  on  the  hourly 
load. 

8.  As  soon  as  he  has  released  the 
shipment,  the  Dispatcher  sends  the 
Invoice  Copy  to  the  Invoice  Office  by 
tube  so  that  no  time  is  wasted  in  pro¬ 
cessing  the  bill  for  payment.  At  the 
same  time  if  the  shipment  is  to  be 
hand  marked  he  places  the  marking 
copy  in  another  tube  which  takes  it  to 
the  Ticket  Office.  If  the  shipment  is 
to  be  machine  marked  he  allows  the 
marking  copy  to  travel  in  the  first  tote 
box  of  the  shipment  to  the  Marker. 

9.  In  our  Ticket  Office  we  have  I 
adapted  the  Graphotype  machine  to 
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NEW  ENGLAND'S  LARGEST  STORE 


Tti«  iMw  Jordan  Marsh  Storo — A  multi-million  doKar  projoct  now  undor  con¬ 
struction  —  covors  an  ontiro  city  block  in  tho  hoart  of  downtown  Boston. 


UNDERWOOD  SUNDSTRAND 

CYCLE  BILLING  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 


Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Machines 
are  establishing  outstanding  time-and-money-sav- 
ing  records  in  more  than  200  Department  Stores  and 
other  organizations. 

To  learn  how  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Bill¬ 
ing  Machines  can  produce  similar  results  for  you, 
mail  the  coupon  today. 


Nationally  famous  Jordan  Marsh  is  another  one 
of  the  outstanding  Department  Stores  that  use 
Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Machines. 

Jordan  Marsh  adopted  Cycle  Billing  in  May  1946 
and  now  handle  all  their  Regular  Charge  Accounts 
and  Budget  Accounts  on  a  Cycle  Billing  basis. 
These  Accounts — numbering  more  than  any  other 
department  store  in  America — and  all  Controls — 
are  posted  with  24  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle 
Billing  Machines. 

All  peak  loads  have  been  eliminated.  Efficiency 
has  been  increased.  Operating  Costs  are  much  less. 
Operator  Training  is  no  longer  a  problem. 

Underwood  Corporation 

Accounting  Machines  .  .  .  Adding  Machines  .  .  .  Typewriters  .  .  . 
Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons 

One  Pork  Avanua  Naw  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited,  135  Victoria  St.,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
Safes  and  Serrice  Everywhere  ® 


Underwood  Corporation 
One  Park  Avenue 
New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Please  send  a  free  copy  of  the  new  Underwood  Sundstrand 
Cycle  Billing  folder. 

NAME . 

TITLE . 

COMPANY . 

STREET . 

CITY . ZON  E . STATE . 
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cut  a  metal  plate  bearing  the  mark¬ 
ing  information.  In  addition,  we  have 
worked  out  with  the  Soabar  Company 
special  holders  into  which  the  plate 
can  be  placed  so  that  the  ticket  print¬ 
ing  machine  will  print  from  the  plate 
rather  than  from  the  old  hand  set 
type.  We  are  also  working  with  the 
Dennison  Company  to  the  end  that 
we  cut  a  metal  plate  for  use  in  their 
pin-on  machine  instead  of  having  the 
markers  set  tyjje.  This  is  working 
successfully  for  the  eight  line  chase, 
but  we  still  have  technical  problems 
to  overcome  in  the  use  of  the  four 
line  chase. 

We  have  been  using  metal  plates  in 
the  ticket  ofRce  for  more  than  two 
years,  and  have  found  that  we  are  sav¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  in 
making  tickets,  and  are  able  to  main¬ 
tain  the  speed  needed  in  the  mechan¬ 
ization. 

10.  The  tickets  are  taken  to  the 
proper  marking  line  from  the  ticket 
office.  After  each  tote  box  is  marked 
the  marker  merely  pushes  the  box 
along  a  five  foot  section  of  gravity 
roll.  The  box  then  rolls  down 
through  an  automatic  swinging-gate 


section  and  is  collected  on  an  accumu¬ 
lation  line  underneath  the  marking 
line.  This  belt  accumulates  boxes  one 
at  a  time  until  the  entire  shipment  is 
completed.  At  that  point  the  markers 
signal  the  dispatcher  that  the  ship¬ 
ment  is  marked. 

11.  The  dis[>atcher  then  starts  the 
accumulation  line  which  pushes  the 
tote  boxes  on  to  the  return  run  of  the 
main  distribution  belt.  The  boxes 
then  flow  down  from  the  end  of  the 
collection  belt  to  the  first  floor  where 
we  have  located  our  loading  section. 
This  section  loads  all  merchandise 
and  sends  it  either  to  the  selling  floor 
or  to  the  stock  sections. 

Briefly,  what  we  have  done  is  set  up 
central  checking,  central  marking,  and 
central  loading,  and  have  provided 
mechanical  means  for  moving  the 
merchandise  from  group  to  group,  so 
that  no  time  is  wasted  in  manual 
handling  of  materials  from  place  to 
place. 

We  have  been  operating  the  mech¬ 
anization  since  mid  July,*  1948,  and 
have  found  that  the  advantages  far 
out-weigh  the  disadvantages.  We  do 
not  consider  our  present  setup  as  fin¬ 


al,  but  are  continually  conductii^  rt 
search  to  make  it  more  efficient.  How 
ever,  having  processed  merchandise  og 
the  mechanization  through  a  complete 
Christmas  season  and  a  complete 
Easter  season,  we  have  noticed  several 
striking  differences  from  our  previous 
operation.  These  are: 

1.  The  Associates  who  operate  the 
mechanization  are  highly  pleased  with 
it.  They  feel  that  there  is  much  less 
pushing  and  hauling  of  merchandix 
necessitated.  They  feel  that  there  is 
much  less  sensation  of  rush  than  that 
experienced  when  cartons  were  piled 
up  mountainously  on  all  sides  of  them 
in  the  old  arrangement. 

2.  Because  of  the  steady  flow  which 

is  achieved  there  is  no  mass  movement 
of  merchandise  noticeable  at  any  one 
time  so  that  an  illusion  of  leisureliness 
results.  This  has  diminished  almost 
to  the  disappearing  point  any  feeling 
of  tension  during  heavy  receiving 
periods.  Yet  the  merchandise  flows  out 
actually  much  faster  than  it  did  under  { 
the  old  method.  1 

3.  By  centralizing  the  checkers,  the 

(^Continued  on  page  52) 


Optimists  Gather  in  Minneapolis 


{Continued  from  page  27) 


merchandise  control.  Requiring  the 
time  of  one  person  an  average  of  an 
hour  a  day,  the  system  is  based  on  a 
daily  pierformance  chart  which  guides 
re-ordering  and  merchandise  budget¬ 
ing. 

Dick  Edwards,  president  of  J.  C. 
Bright  Co.,  Lansford,  Pa.,  said  that 
the  best  insurance  a  store  has  against 
hard  times  is  the  high  regard  of  its 
community.  Edwards,  who  is  famous 
for  the  way  he  has  woven  his  store 
into  the  social  and  civic  life  of  his 
town,  described  some  of  the  activities 
that  have  built  good  will  and  good 
business  for  Bright’s. 

As  citizens  of  a  democracy,  retailers 
are  under  a  serious  obligation  to  make 
their  voices  heard  in  Washington  in 
support  of  good  legislation  and  in 
protest  against  bad  legislation.  Yet, 
this  is  a  duty  that  retailers  by  and 
large  have  neglected,  said  Charles  G. 
Nichols,  chairman  of  NRDGA’s  Board 
of  Directors  and  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co., 
Youngstown. 


Nichols  described  excise  taxes  as 
“road  blocks  thrown  up  against  our 
system  of  distribution.”  He  scored  the 
wastefulness  of  government,  the  over¬ 
taxation  which  has  left  business  short 
of  needed  working  capital,  the  drift 
towards  socialism  which  results  from 
a  security-at-any-price  philosophy. 
“We  must  exercise  our  prerogatives  as 
free  American  citizens,”  he  said,  “and 
raise  Cain  when  we  feel  that  the  rights 
of  any  citizen  or  any  group  of  citizens 
are  being  threatened  by  government 
action.  We  do  not  want  to  hamper 
government  ...  we  want  government 
to  function  for  the  good  of  all.” 

in  a  seven-man  panel  discussion 
which  closed  the  all-day  meeting, 
there  was  clear  evidence  that  the 
stores  intend  to  keep  themselves  in  a 
favorable  position  for  re-order  busi¬ 
ness.  There  was  equally  clear  evi¬ 
dence  that  stores  want  to  open  the 
fall  season  early  and  strong.  June 
buying,  but  for  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  season’s  needs,  seemed  to  be 
the  common  plan. 


Lee  Fisher,  of  the  Fisher  Clothing  f 
Co.,  Mankato,  Minn.,  said  that  busi-  f 
ness  was  not  likely  to  fall  off  more  than  i 
five  to  10  p)er  cent,  at  worst,  this  year, 
and  invited  retailers  to  compare  that 
result  with  1941  figures  before  getting 
unduly  depressed.  Other  memben  of 
the  panel,  all  of  whom  expressed  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  business  outlook,  were: 
Web  Hill,  of  the  Web  Hill  Co.,  Rapid 
City,  S.  D.;  Albert  Skinner,  Skin¬ 
ner  Chamberlain  Co.,  and  president, 
Northwest  Retailers  Association:  Clark  ^ 
E.  Simon,  D.  J.  Cole  Co.,  Billing!, 
Mont.;  James  S.  Schramm,  James  S. 
Schramm  Co.,  Burlington,  Iowa;  and  . 
Rodger  Kell,  K  &  K  Store,  Las  Vegas  - 
Nevada.  Moderator  for  the  panel  was 
Marvin  Oreck  of  Marvin  Oreck  &  As¬ 
sociates,  Edina,  Minn.  ^ 

Lawrence  Henninger,  president  ol  | 
Strutwear,  Inc.,  was  general  chairman  I 
of  the  conference.  Clare  R.  Sperry.  |! 
J.  B.  Sperry  Co.,  Port  Huron,  Midi-,  || 
and  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  general  mana-  ([ 
ger  of  NRDGA,  were  session  chair  | 
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Merchandising  and  Operating 
Results 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

vision,  reported  no  comparable  data).  In  the  main  store,  the 
following  departments  had  an  increment  of  10%  or  more  in 
the  number  of  transactions  during  1948; 


Department  Intrease 

51-C  Women’s  and  Misses’  Coats  17% 

53- 1  Women’s  and  Misses’  Inexpensive  Dresses  14% 

54- S  Skirts. and  Other  Sportswear  13% 

79  Giftshop  13% 

25-S  Silverware  and  Clocks  13% 

and  for  the  basement-type  activities: 

150-D  Dresses  18% 

154  Blouses,  Skirts  and  Sportswear  16% 

150-C  Coats  and  Suits  15% 

130-H  Hosiery  11% 

120  Small  Wares  and  Accessories  11% 

155  Girls’  Wear  10% 


When  the  92  main  store  departments  are  examined,  36 
report  higher  transactions  and  53  fewer  saleschecks  with  2 
departments  having  the  same  number  as  for  1947  (one 
department— television— no  data).  In  contrast,  of  the  17 
basement  departpients  surveyed,  15  had  increases  in  the 
number  of  transactions  and  2  departments  each  had  a  1% 
decline  from  1947. 

Main  store  departments  showing  a  shrinkage  in  excess  of 
10%  from  the  1947  performance  were  children’s  hosiery 
1 1%,  sheet  music,  records,  and  accessories  minus  12%,  and 
furs,  a  decline  of  22%. 

\ 

Rise  in  Sales  Returns  Per  Cent  to  Gross  Sales 

Customer  dissatisfaction  with  department  store  purchases 
increased  in  1948  as  returns  in  percent  to  gross  sales  moved 
up  from  6.7%  for  1947  to  7.2%  for  the  total  store. 

In  the  main  store,  returns  percent  to  gross  sales  were  7.5% 
for  1948  in  contrast  with  7.1%  for  the  previous  year  and  in 
the  basement-type  departments  this  ratio  accounted  for 
5.7%  for  the  year  just  closed  as  against  5.1%  for  1947.  All 
departments  of  the  typical  merchandising  establishment 
contributed  to  higher  merchandise  returns  in  relation  to 
gross  dollar  sales.  The  1948  total  store  returns  percent  to 
gross  sales  for  department  and  sp)ecialty  stores  over 
$1,000,000,  at  7.4%,  was  up  three-tenths  of  a  percentage 
point  from  the  1947  ratio. 

The  Meaning  of  the  Average  Gross  Sale 

On  an  over-all  basis,  there  was  no  significant  improve¬ 
ment  or  deterioration  in  the  number  of  transactions  pro¬ 
cessed  by  the  typical  merchant.  Since  the  price  level  in- 
‘  creased  5.7%,  the  increment  in  the  average  gross  sale  of  25 
cents  from  $4.24  in  1947  to  $4.49  in  1948  for  the  most  part 
reflected  price  increases  over  the  year.  The  main  store 
operation  contributed  the  largest  part  of  the  gain  in  this 
average  gross  sale.  Some  departments  had  sales  gains  but  all 


such  gains  were  not  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  thf 
number  of  saleschecks  tallied  for  the  year.  A  noticeable 
trading-down  by  consumers  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year,  presumably,  was  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  pu^l  the 
annual  average  gross  sale  below  the  1947  performance 
The  average  salescheck  for  the  main  store  departments  wn 
$4.65,  up  24  cents  from  the  $4.41  for  department  stores  in 
1947. 

The  same  volume  group  of  stores  developed  in  the  base 
ment-type  operations  an  advance  in  the  average  gross  sale 
of  only  6  cents  or  $3.96  against  $3.90.  With  a  greater  selet 
tion  of  lower-priced  merchandise,  more  of  it  was  bought  in 
1948  than  had  been  for  many  years  previous.  This  was  a 
natural  development,  for  an  examination  of  the  average 
gross  sale  of  comparable  basement  and  main  store  depart 
nients  indicated  that  the  basement  operation  offered  cus¬ 
tomers  a  good  choice  of  low-priced  merchandise.  For  in 
stance: 


Main  Store 

Basement  Store 

Department  Av.  Gross  .Sale 

Department  Av.  Gross  Salt 

.^4  1 

Inexf>ensive 

134 

Milliner^'  $S.(K 

4.S 

Millinery 

Infants’  Apparel  & 
Furniture 

$4.0S 

4.49 

1.56 

Infants’  Apparel  & 
Furniture . 

2X 

.S.S-I 

Women’s  and  Misses’ 

1.50-D  Dresses  . 

s.s: 

Inexpensive 

12.70 

154 

Blouses,  Skirts  & 

.')4 

Dresses 

Blouses,  Skirts  & 

Sjmrtswear 

3.7 

Sportswear 

Girls’  Wear 

7.63 

155 

Girls’  Wear 

3.K 

■IS-G 

6.20 

157 

.Aprons,  House  Dress- 

57 

Aprons,  House  Dress- 

es  &  Uniforms 

4.0ii 

66 

es  &  Uniforms 
Boys’  Wear 

7.54 

5.28 

161 

Boys’  Wear 

3,f)( 

47 

Shoes 

8.40 

190 

Shoes 

457 

Merchants  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  average  grossj 
sale  and  its  trends.  Relative  stability  in  the  number  oi| 
transactions  accompanied  by  a  drop  in  the  price  level  ol 
department  store  type  merchandise  pulls  down  the  gross| 
margin  dollars  and  tends  to  keep  expenses  at  a  high  level 
because  of  the  necessity  for  maintaining  services.  It  is  en 
dent  from  a  review  of  the  retail  price  index  that  the  tre 
mendous  growth  in  dollar  sales  has  been  due  to  the  rapid 
rise  in  the  average  gross  sale  resulting  from  price  apprecia 
tion  rather  than  growth  in  the  number  of  physical  unit' 
passing  over  store  counters  to  cemsumers.  But  what  wil 
happen  to  the  average  gross  sale  on  mere  price  deflation,  i 
the  price  level  continues  its  downward  direction?  What  wil 
be  the  impact  on  profits?  The  past  may  be  a  prologue  to  tht 
future  price  level  action. 

During  the  sharp  contraction  following  World  War  1 
commodity  prices,  as  measured  by  the  Bureau  of  Labo: 
Statistics  wholesale  price  index  (1926  =  100),  plunged  down 
ward  from  their  peak  ot  167  established  in  May  1920  to 
low  of  93  in  January  1922,  a  drop  of  44%  from  the  prio 
crest.  Department  stores,  however,  sustained  only  a  15^1 
decline  in  dollar  sales  for  this  period.  In  the  years  of  ih( 
major  recession  occurring  between  1929  and  1933  a  di^ 
tinctly  different  pattern  prevailed.  Then  commodity  price 
declined  at  a  slower  pace  but  continued  in  this  trend  fo 
three  and  one-half  years,  from  July  1929  to  February  193 
with  the  price  index  registering  a  total  drop  of  38%  fron 
its  peak.  Every  sector  of  the  economy  was  affected  and  de 
partment  stores  suffered  their  full  share,  sustaining  a  43'' 
decline  in  dollar  sales.  The  1937-8  recession  has  often  beet 
ascribed  mainly  to  a  general  surplus  of  inventories.  It  > 
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significant  that  commodity  prices  fell  only  12.6%  from 
April  1937  to  January  1938  and  department  stores  reported 
only  a  5.6%  sales  decline. 

The  Department  Store  Inventory  Price  Indexes  as  com¬ 
puted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  show  the  following  percentages  of  increase  in  year 
end  prices  for  the  period  January  1941 -January  1949: 

Percent  Increase 


neparimeni  Group  Jan.  1941-Jan.  1949 

Piece  Goods,  Domestics  and  Draperies  111.4 

Shoes  %.2 

Ladies’  Underwear  80.3 

Ladies’  Outerwear  and  Girls’  Wear  82.8 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  89.5 

Furniture  and  Bedding  92.3 

Homefurnishings  70.7 

Major  Appliances  and  Electrical  Goods  71.0 

Notions  and  Toilet  Articles  42.1 

Ladies’  Accessories  71.2 

Store  Total .  82.3 


In  view  of  the  wide  increases  in  the  prices  of  department 
store  type  merchandise  evidenced  by  the  above  summary  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  average  gross  sale  is 
highly  vulnerable  to  price  deflation. 

Cumulative  Markon  Percent  Down  for  Year 

No  doubt  reflecting  an  effort  to  meet  sharper  competition 
for  the  sales  dollar,  markon  %  showed  a  representative 
drop  for  department  stores  by  declining  from  39.2%  in 
1947  to  38.7%  for  1948.  Basement-type  departments  gave 
up  a  higher  percentage  of  markon  in  moving  downward 
from  35.7%  for  1947  to  34.9%  for  the  fiscal  year  just  closed; 
the  total  main  store  departments  ended  the  year  with  an 
average  markon  %  of  39.3  as  against  39.6  for  1947. 

A  small  percentage  of  stores  ran  counter  to  the  trend, 
however,  and  registered  markon  percentages  in  excess  of 
42%  for  the  year  1948.  On  a  departmental  basis,  markons 
varied  in  a  wider  range  with  some  stores  reporting  markons 
as  low  as  26%  on  major  appliances. 

Markdowns  Remain  at  12  Year  High 

Markdowns  at  retail  remained  on  the  high  12  year  plateau 
with  a  ratio  of  7.0%  to  net  sales  for  the  total  store  at  the 
end  of  1948  for  department  stores.  The  total  main  store 
markdowns  for  1948  were  7.1%  as  against  7.0%  for  1947. 
Only  the  basement  showed  a  tendency  to  lower  such  retail 
reductions,  establishing  a  ratio  of  6.9%  for  the  year  just 
closed  as  against  7.1%  in  1947. 

Although  more  merchants  took  higher  markdowns  than 
for  1947,  departmentally,  markdown  increases  and  decreases 
tended  to  cancel  each  other  out  for  the  year  as  an  entirety 
and  averaged  about  the  same  result  as  for  1947  when  they 
were  extremely  heavy  throughout  the  store.  In  1948,  it  is 
observed,  markdowns  for  luxury  goods  were  not  as  high  as 
for  the  previous  year:  markdowns  for  silverware  and  clocks 
were  5.6%;  costume  jewelry  6.6%;  fine  jewelry  and  watches 
7.6%;  oriental  rugs  9.8%;  negligees  and  robes  7.8%. 


The  one  outstanding  exception  of  higher  1948  mark- 
downs,  however,  was  the  fur  department  where  the  mark- 
downs  were  typically  15.1%. 

In  such  main  store  departments  as  women’s  shoes, 
women’s  and  misses’  better  dresses,  men’s  clothing,  and  in 
the  housefurnishings  groups,  linoleum  and  major  appli¬ 
ances,  as  well  as  in  infants’  furniture  and  apparel,  mark- 
downs  were  substantially  above  1947. 

Representative  departments  having  markdowns  in  excess 


of  10%  to  departmental  sales  included: 

47-W  Women’s  Shoes .  ^0.1% 

54- B  Blouses  (excluding  Skirts)  lt'-6% 

34-W  Better  Millinery  1^-5% 

51- S  Women’s  and  Misses’  Suits  ^^-5% 

55- T  Teen-Age  Apparel  12.4% 

52- D  Junior  Miss  Dresses  ^2.8% 

59  Furs  15.1% 

53- W  Women’s  and  Misses’  Better  Dresses  17.4% 

Departments  with  the  lowest  typical  markdowns  were: 

28-B  Books  and  Magazines  2.9% 

26  Umbrellas  3.5% 

24-T  Toilet  Articles  3.6% 

23  Notions  3.7% 

36  Corsets  and  Brassieres  3.9% 

38  Knit  Underwear  (all  materials)  4.0% 

%  Candy  .  4.2% 

37-C  Children’s  Hosiery  4.2% 


Gross  Margin  /Moves  Lower 

For  department  stores  over  $1,000,000  the  gross  margin 
for  the  year  1948  was  typically  35.7%  for  total  store,  35.9% 
for  the  main  store  and  32.8%  for  the  lower  store.  In  com¬ 
parison  with  1947  the  total  store  gross  margin  gave  way  0.3 
of  a  percentage  point  and  the  main  store  0.5  of  a  percent^^e 
point,  while  the  downstairs  store  remained  on  an  equal 
level  with  the  1947  performance  of  32.8% 

The  hve  departments  turning  in  the  highest  gross  margin 
%  and  the  five  showing  the  lowest  gross  margin  %,  as 
developed  by  typical  tradewide  statistics  for  department 
stores  over  $1,000,000,  are  presented  below: 

Five  Best  Typical  Performances 


Gross 

Sales  % 

Departments— Main  Store 

Margin  % 

Total  Store 

.34  Millinery 

45.0 

1.7 

36  Corsets  &  Brassieres 

44.5 

1.7 

21  Laces,  Trimmings  &  Ribbons 

44.3 

0.4 

76  China  &  Glassware 

41.9 

1.2 

79  Gift  Shop 

41.8 

0.7 

Five  Poorest  Typical  Performances 

Gross 

•Sales  % 

Departments— Main  Store 

Margin  % 

Total  Store 

84  Radios,  Phonographs  &  Television 

24.5 

1.1 

15  Domestic— Muslins, 

Sheetings,  Etc. 

26.9 

1.2 

59  Furs 

27.3 

0.8 

77  Major  Appliances 

28.7 

3.3 

72  Oriental  Rugs 

29.6 

0.2 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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•  A  typical  Lomton  magnetic  saparater  In  a  Service  Type  Desk 
Arrows  show  course  of  cash  and  charge  carriers. 


This  truly  ingenious  device  eliminates  the  mechan¬ 
ical  separators  formerly  required  on  each  incoming 
tube  line . . .  simplifies  tube  room  operation  . . .  costs 
less  to  install  .  .  .  .improves  service  to  customers. 

As  the  incoming  carriers  arrive  at  the  Service  Type 
Desk,  the  Lamson  magnetic  separator  picks  off  all 
the  charge  carriers  and  whisks  them  automatically 
to  the  charge  authorizers  through  a  high  speed  tube 
line.  Provides  faster  service  on  all  transactions,  low 
first  cost,  low  maintenance,  complete  dependability 
and  quiet. 

Write  today  for  eomploto  information 


600  Lamson  St.,  Syracuse  1,  N.Y, 
Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


(Coutinued  (rom  pa^e  48) 

The  Inventory  Picture 

Except  for  highly  perishable  merchandise  there  was  indi¬ 
cated  a  general  tendency  for  stock  in  the  age  group  0  to  6 
months  to  decrease  in  percentage  to  the  total  merchandise 
on  store  shelves  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1948.  Of  course, 
in  this  regard  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  1947  was  a 
year  when  department  stores  generally  sought  to  replace 
stocks  and  to  bring  to  the  consumer  through  the  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  staple  items  a  greater  variety  of  goods,  and  a 
freer  choice.  Consequently  comparisons  of  1948  and  1947 
stock  age  could  be  somewhat  distorted  unless  the  facts  are 
adequately  evaluated.  In  any  event  the  projX)rtion  of  stocks 
on  store  shelves  in  excess  of  6  months  in  age  unquestionably 
increased  during  the  year  1948.  On  a  total  store  basis  stock 
age  up  to  six  months  was  79%.  It  also  was  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  for  the  total  main  store;  basement-type  operations 
tleveloped  a  percentage  of  85%  for  this  inventory  measure. 

The  average  monthly  inventory  required  in  1948  to  con¬ 
duct  a  merchandising  business  was  10%  higher  than  for 

1947. 

Stock  turns  for  the  total  store  declined  to  4.0  times  as 
against  4.3  times  in  1947.  Basement-type  departments  had 
some  improvement  in  stock  turnover  moving  up  to  5.3  times 
as  against  5.0  times  for  1947.  Concurrently,  total  main  store 
exjjerienced  a  noticeable  deterioration  in  the  number  of 
stock  turns,  falling  from  4.2‘'o  for  1947  to  3.9%  for  1948. 

Examination  of  Department  of  Commerce  and  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  retail  sales  and  inventory  data  supports  the 
view  that  merchants  adhered  to  a  highly  conservative  inven- 
lory  {x>licy  in  relation  to  sales  during  the  year.  Through  a 
better  supply  situation  stores  were  able  to  obtain  faster 
ileliveries  from  their  vendors  to  fill  customer  requirements. 
.\ccordingly,  forw'ard  commitments  of  department  stores 
were  substantially  reduced  during  the  latter  half  of  fiscal 

1948.  In  February  1948,  sales  of  these  stores  totalled  2(i2 
million  dollars  while  outstanding  orders  stood  at  573  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  By  the  entl  of  |anuary  1949,  however,  out¬ 
standing  orders  amountetl  to  only  388  million  dollars  with 
sales  at  264  million  dollars.  Some  perceive  in  these  cutbacks 
an  over-cautious  buying  policy  pursued  by  department  store 
managements.  Affected  groups  have  offered  the  criticism 
that  starved  store  stocks  aild  to  the  recession  psychology.  If 
the  premise  is  a  fact,  the  conclusion  might  w’ell  be  sound. 
In  this  regard,  it  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  changes  in  consumer  buying  habits  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  responsibility  of  the  retail  merchant.  He  cannot  be 
expected  to  purchase  for  resale  merchandise  which  consum¬ 
ers  refuse  to  buy  at  the  tagged  price. 

Profits  in  Decline  —  Expenses  Again  Advance 

Preliminary  total  store  merchandising  and  operating  re¬ 
sults  of  the  205  department  stores  and  specialty  stores  doing 
an  annual  business  of  over  a  million  dollars  and  released  to 
the  trade  by  the  Controllers’  Congress  on  March  28,  1949 
are  confirmed  by  the  data  published  in  this  survey  of  335 
such  retail  stores. 

The  lower  margins  accompanied  by  the  rise  in  the  tost  of 
doing  a  retail  business  produced  a  smaller  net  profit,  after 


taxes,  for  1948,  3.75%  compared  with  4.2%  for  the  prior 
fiscal  year.  In  view  of  prewar  profit  jierformances,  letailen 
had  a  good  year  profitwise  even  though  earnings  were  down 
from  the  1946  record  net  income.  Such  earnings  were  mod¬ 
est  in  relation  to  the  volume  of  business  transacted. 

Department  stores  and  specialty  stores  with  sales  over  one 
million  had  total  operating  expense  of  30.4%  to  net  sales 
in  contrast  with  29.3%  for  1947,  an  advance  of  nearly 
3.8%  in  the  annual  rate  of  change  for  this  measure.  On » 
functional  expense  comparison,  the  last  two  years  make  the 


following  contrast: 

Department  and  .S|>e('ialtv 
Stores  over  $1  inillinn 
Percent  to  Sales 

K\|K'iist‘  Ftiiulion 

l‘M8 

mi 

.Administrative 

6.6 

6.5 

Occupancy 

5.4 

5.3 

Publicity 

4.1 

4.0 

Buying 

4.4 

4.1 

Selling 

9.5 

9.4 

Total  Operating 

30.4 

29.3 

While  no  comparative  data  are  readily  available  on  the 
relationship  of  total  store  payroll  to  net  sales,  this  1948  per 
centage  was  typically  16.6%,  in  department  stores  jwith 
annual  sales  over  one  million  dollars  and  represented  55.1% 
of  the  aggregate  cost  of  store  ojjeration. 

Specialty  Stores 

Fifty-four  specialty  stores,  annual  sales  over  a  million, 
(ontributed  operating  statistics  to  this  1948  Departmental 
Merchandising  and  Operating  Results.  In  the  aggregate  I 
dollars,  these  stores  transacted  a  total  business  of  $312,034, 
000,  90.7%  of  which  yvas  in  owned  departments  and  9.3% 
in  leased  departments.  The  median  sales  volume  amounted 
to  $3,707,000  for  non-leased  units  of  the  store  and  the  typial 
dollar  sales  of  leaseil  departments  were  representatively 
S422,000.  It  may  lie  of  interest  to  observe  that  the  proper 
tion  ol  ilollar  sales  effected  by  leased  operations  of  281 
department  stores,  in  the  same  annual  sales  volume  group, 
accounted  for  rynly  4.7%,  of  all  sales  reported  while  95.3% 
of  the  business  was  done  in  owned  departments  of  these 
latter  stores.  The  typical  sales  of  leased  operations  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  only  moderately  exceeded  the  median  for 
specialty  stores,  or  $445,000  against  $422,000. 

By  the  year  eml,  the  specialty  store  merchant  registered 
only  a  1%  sales  gain  over  1947  but  with  a  loss  of  2%,  in  the 
<|uantity  of  saleschecks  turned  in  for  the  total  store.  The 
average  gross  sales  rose  29  cents  from  $9.44  to  $9.73,  the 
smallest  appree  iation  for  any  one  of  the  postwar  years.  Bm 
the  average  salescheck  was  still  higher  than  for  1939  be 

77a' 

' '  /o- 

Gross  margin,  37.9%,  rose  three-tenths  of  a  peKcntant 
point  due  chiefly  to  slightly  lower  markdowns  in  1948  than 
for  1947.  Total  operating  expenses  at  32.9%  for  the  typicai 
specialty  store  increased  1.2  percentage  points  causing  the 
final  net  profit  result  to  be  poorer,  3.3%  after  taxes  in  con 
trast  with  3.8%  for  1947. 

Some  distinctions  in  merchandising  achievements  are  cm 
dent  tor  selected  departments  of  the  typical  specialty  store 
when  compared  with  comparable  units  of  the  typical  depart 
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/Maternal  Marge,  a  mother-in-law,  was  really  “in  the 
•  know,”  Her  kids  were  gla<l  to  see  her  come,  and  sad  to 
se«;  her  go — l)ecause,  instead  of  <Towding  them,  she 
always  found  it  Ijest  to  stay  at  Hotel  Statler,  when' 
you  really  are  a  guest. 


^  “I  love  my  Statler  room,”  said  Marge.  “It’s  sunny, 
I# big,  and  bright — a  cheerful  living  room  by  day,  and 
then,  when  it  is  night,  eight  hundred  built-in  springs 
and  more  insure  a  slumln'r  deep.  And  I  feel  safe  at 
Statler  when  I  lay  me  tlown  to  sk*ep! 


J“If  I  were  with  my  children,  well,  we’d  share  the  l»ath, 
•  I  guess.  But  here  I  have  a  private  bath  of  shining  clean¬ 
liness.  'Fhere’s  always  loads  of  water  hot,  and  plenty 
soap.  I’d  say,  an<l  stacks  of  snowy  towels  white,  with 
fresh  ones  every  day! 


❖ 


i 

1 


“'i'he  Statler  knows  what  women  like,”  adds  Marge 
•  with  happy  air.  “They  do  my  laundry,  clean  a  dress, 
or  fix  a  little  tear.  In  fact,  for  anything  I  want,  I  give 
the  desk  a  ring,  and  .Statler’s  friendly  service  soon 
takes  care  of  everything. 


statler 

hotels 


STATIE*  HOTELS:  N£W  yOKK  (FORMERLY  HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA! 


•  “My  son-in-law  thinks  I’m  ju.st  great,”  smiles  Marge, 
%  “because;,  you  sen*,  instead  of  t'ating  up  their  fooel,  I 
have  them  eat  with  me!  And  Statler  meals  are  inonder- 


BOSTON  •  BUFFALO  •  CLBVeiAMD 

oenoir  •  sr.  touts  •  Washington 

STATLER  OPERATED  HOTEL  WILLIAM  PENN  •  flTTSMIROH 


fid.  But  then,  the  whole  hotel  is  any  traveling  woman’s 
dream  ...  as  daughter’d  say:  It’s  swell!” 


stores 
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ment  store  of  similar  annual  sales  vol¬ 
ume,  over  one  million.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  attention  is  invited  to  the 
tendency  for  higher  markup  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  specialty  stores,  but,  at 
least  for  1948,  markdowns  were  for 
the  major  departments  much  lower 
than  for  the  same  departments  of  the 
department  store.  Result— the  latter 
stores  typically  developed  smaller 
gross  margins. 

On  the  same  basis  of  comparison,  it 
is  clear  that  the  mass  distributors  of 
goods  got  a  greater  share  of  the  rise  in 
dollar  sales  plus  a  faster  stock  turnover 
despite  the  higher  saleschecks  of  the 
specialty  stores  and  the  larger  {xtrtion 
of  the  sales  dollar  devoted  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

Saiesp>eople’s  salaries  in  relation  to 
net  departmental  sales  were  about 
comparable  for  both  types  of  stores  for 
the  selected  departments.  The  %  of 
selling  and  non-selling  employees  to 
the  total  number  of  employees  (ex¬ 
cluding  delivery  and  workroom  em¬ 
ployees)  was  typically  47%  and  53% 
respectively  for  the  specialty  store  and 
50%  for  each  group  of  employees  for 
the  representative  department  store. 


Hecht’s  Mechanized  Receiving  and  RIarking 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


markers  and  the  loaders  in  different 
areas,  we  are  able  to  get  better  pro¬ 
duction  through  better  supervision. 

4.  Our  Associates  have  found  that 
by  eliminating  handling,  they  are  able 
to  operate  in  peak  times  by  using 
fewer  contingents.  Since  contingents, 
being  untrained,  are  usually  the  ones 
who  commit  errors,  we  feel  we  have 
attained  greater  accuracy.  At  the  same 
time.  The  Hecht  Company  has  very 
definitely  kept  its  promise  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  work  force  in  that  the  base  crew 
has  not  been  cut  as  the  result  of  the 
mechanization.  We  have  effected  sav¬ 
ings  by  using  fewer  contingents. 

The  merchandising  divisions  have 
been  helped  tremendously  in  that  we 
are  able  to  maintain  a  twenty-four 
hour  flow  from  the  time  the  merchan¬ 
dise  arrives  until  it  leaves  the  loading 
section.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the 
average  flow  time  of  six  days  which 
existed  in  October,  1945,  when  we  be¬ 
gan  our  studies.  It  enables  us  to  oper¬ 


Play  Your  Own 


with  the 

^mONl/BKAKySFjRnCF 
AT  A  COST  OF 
LESS  THAN  $1.00  PER  DAY 

•  An  all  instrumental  library  of  10" 
78  rpm  discs  played  on  any  automatic 
record  player. 

•  Basic  Library  plus  supplemental  re¬ 
leases  each  month  include  standards 
and  popular  tunes  of  the  day. 

•  Full-range  recording— giving  high¬ 
est  quality  reproduction  obtainable. 

for  furthor  dtlailt  write  or  wire: 

LIBRARY SERHCB 

16  West  22nd  Street,  New  York  10,  N.Y.  OR.  S-6060 
A  Dnnton  of;  THf  lONOON  GRAMOrHONf  COtT 


ate  with  smaller  inventories  if  we  so 
desire  so  that  we  can  maintain  greater 
liquidity  of  stocks.  It  enables  us  to 
beat  our  competitors  to  the  sellii^ 
counters  with  new  items  and  with  re¬ 
orders.  It  also  enables  the  Buying  Di¬ 
visions  to  handle  an  additional  vol¬ 
ume  of  several  million  dollars  with 
the  same  open-to-buy  controls  as  here¬ 
tofore. 

5,  We  have  determined  that  the  di¬ 
rect  labor  savings  will  enable  the  in¬ 
stallation  to  pay  for  itself  within  five 
years  through  the  elimination  of  con¬ 
tingents. 

Our  conveyor  contractor  was  the 
W.  T,  Spivey  Company  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  They  have  worked  very  closely 
with  us  on  the  details  of  the  convey¬ 
ors  as  well  as  in  the  installation  and 
operation  of  the  system,  and  their  be¬ 
lief  in  mechanization  and  their  efforts 
in  helping  us  work  it  out  made  them 
more  our  partners  in  the  project  than 
merely  disinterested  contractors. 

The  Soabar  Company  has  gone  out 
of  its  way  to  be  helpful  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  our  ticket  office  operation. 

The  Dennison  Company  has  given 
us  much  time  in  adapting  their  ma¬ 
chines  to  the  metal  plate  process. 

Tubelines  were  installed  by  the 
Lamson  Corporation  of  Syracuse,  New 
York. 

Most  of  our  tote  boxes  were  made 
by  the  Bal  Luggage  Company  of  New¬ 
ark,  New  Jersey  who  were  most  coop 
erative  both  in  matters  of  design  and 
delivery. 

The  mechanized  marking  room 
operates  in  our  G  Street  Building,  one 
block  from  the  downtown  store,  but 
it  handles  merchandise  for  the  Silver 
Spring  store  as  well.  The  room  is  un¬ 
der  the  direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Alan 
Friedman,  Chief  of  Receiving  and 
Marking  for  the  building.  Mr.  Jack  A. 
Serber,  who  held  that  position  at  the 
time  we  developed  and  initiated  the 
operation  of  the  mechanization,  is 
now  manager  of  the  G  Street  Build¬ 
ing. 

Merchandise  in  80  departments  is 
processed  by  the  new  method. 

Physical  features  of  the  mechaniza¬ 
tion,  in  addition  to  the  conveyors  and 
tube  lines,  include  the  intercommuni- 
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"Jf  We  Serve  you _ We’ll  Save  you  Mouey” 

A  BEAR  CAN  AFFORD 

10  jCayaway...  can  you? 


WITH  BAR-SNAP  LAWA  SYSTEM 

YOU  CAN...  AND  MORE  PROFITABLY 


*  OUR  customers  are  rediscovering  LAYAWAY  .  .  . 
TO  MAINTAIN  VOLUME,  you  must  LAYAWAY 
merchandise. 


TO  SHOW  MORE  PROFIT,  you  must  service  your 
LAYAWAY  customers  .  .  .  decrease  your  cost  per 
transaction. 


BARFIELDS  bar-snap  LAWA  SYSTEM 

comprises  one  form  only  .  .  .  handles  transaction  from 
receipt  to  disposal.  It  is  ten  operations  in  one  and  may 
handwritten,  typewritten  or  with  posting  machine. 


With  out  obligation,  let 

^ARFIELD  S  ^pecialUt^ 

help  y.ou  ^olve  ^our  lorm 
and  problem^. 


1.  Receiving  Record 

2.  Release 

3.  Address  Label 

4.  C.  O.  D. 

5.  Refund 

6.  Return  to  Stock 

7.  Credit 

8.  Journal 

9.  Ledger  Cord 

10.  Customer's  Receipt 


UCINES5 

)YST£MS 


UPON  REQUEST 

Our  Brochure  on  BARFIELD'S  BAR-SNAP  LAWA 
SYSTEM  will  be  sent  to  you. 


i .  3M_PARKWAY,  DlldltPlP77'i 


cation  system  between  all  key  points, 
which  saves  much  walking,  and  pro¬ 
vides  the  means  for  best  coordination 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  system. 

Very  important  is  the  electrical  con¬ 
trol  system  which  operates  at  24  volts 
alternating  current.  These  controls 
operate  the  motors  and  the  solemoids 
diverters,  which  are  on  220  volts.  By 
using  the  low  voltage  controls,  we 
have  provided  much  safer  conditions 
for  the  switchboard  operators,  and  for 
eliminating  the  necessity  of  shutting 
down  the  entire  board,  each  time 
maintenance  work  is  done  on  one  of 
the  lines. 

In  addition,  two  safety  switches  on 
each  marking  line  may  be  used  to 
shut  down  the  entire  system. 

All  the  circuit  designs  for  the  con¬ 
trol  wiring  were  designed  by  our  Ap¬ 
pliance  Service  Manager,  Mr.  Edward 
Meyer,  and  installed  by  the  W.  A. 
Rogers  Company  of  Washington. 

A  The  drafting  of  all  our  mechaniza¬ 
tion  plans  was  done  by  our  Draftsman, 
Miss  Lila  Hartman. 

The  cast  of  characters  involved  in 
this  pioneering  effort  includes  virtu¬ 
ally  every  associate  connected  with  the 


INCREASE  YOUR 
RETAIL  SALES 

Hundreds  of  profitable, 
proven  ways  to  win  cus¬ 
tomers  are  described  in 


Public 

Relations 

for 

Retailers 


Tom  Mahoney  and  Rita  Hession, 
experienced  public  relations  consul* 
tants,  present  in  this  new  book  the 
first  complete  guide  to  the  use  of  mod¬ 
ern  public  relations  principles  and 
techniques  in  a  retail  business;  and 
give  hundreds  of  examples  of  success¬ 
ful  public  relations  practices  in  stores 
throughout  the  country. 

This  book  is  FULL  of  practical  ideas  for 
iocroosiiig  raioil  sales.  The  price  is  only 
*  S4.50.  Get  a  copy  on  10  days’  approval 

attd  see  for  yourself.  Write  to 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 
M  FiMi  Aveowe  New  York  11 


Receiving  and  Marking  functions, 
beginning  with  the  buyers,  who 
write  the  purchase  orders:  extending 
through  the  merchandise  managers, 
who  direct  the  buying  activities;  the 
Control  Division,  which  operates  the 
merchandise  controls,  the  Traffic  De¬ 
partment,  and  the  Invoice  Office:  our 
vendors,  who  must  be  our  partners  by 
shipping  in  the  manner  that  allows  us 
to  handle  their  goods  most  rapidly; 
our  receiving  clerks,  checkers,  mark¬ 
ers,  and  loaders,  w'ho  actually  operate 
the  mechanization;  our  Purchasing 
Division  and  our  Construction  Divi¬ 
sion,  whose  efforts  were  so  helpful  in 
completing  the  installation;  and  fin¬ 
ally  our  contractors,  who  built  and  in¬ 
stalled  the  machinery  we  designed  and 
in  some  instances  even  developed  the 
detailed  designs  based  on  our  broad 


plans  and  specifications. 

Looking  back  upon  the  coiut  ption 
and  growth  of  our  mechanization,  we 
don’t  regret  long  months  ol  planning, 
testing,  rejecting,  further  planning, 
and  training,  in  the  almost  insur 
mountable  task  of  breathing  life  into 
an  idea  which  for  years  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  an  impossibility  in  department 
stores,  where  so  many  different  kinds 
of  goods  are  handled.  We  feel  that 
the  success  we  have  had  with  mech¬ 
anization  is  far  less  a  testimonial  to 
the  efficiency  of  machinery  that  it  is 
an  example  of  what  can  lie  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  group  of  jieople  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  an  idea  that  has  merit  can 
be  made  to  live,  and  are  willing  to  go 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary 
effort  and  teamwork  to  prove  their 
point. 
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What  Makes  People  Buy? 

{Continued  front  page  19) 

It  is  obvious  to  all  students  of  re¬ 
tailing,  that  all  retailers  are  going  to 
be  forced  by  constantly  mounting 
competition  to  make  a  more  intensive 
study  of  people  and  what  makes  them 
buy.  It  will  amaze  retailers  to  discover 
how  this  knowledge  will  change  pas- 
sersby  into  shoppers  .  .  .  boredom  into 
buy-dom. 


Customers  Are  People 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  that 
make  your  customers  tick: 

1.  Many  psychological  studies  con¬ 
firm  the  fact  that  half  of  the  workers 
in  the  U.  S.  read  at  the  sixth  grade 
level  and  cannot  even  absorb  printed 
directions.  (Are  your  ads  written  on 
a  sixth  grade  level?) 

2.  Of  all  human  activities,  the 
struggle  for  distinction  is  perhaps  the 
most  prevalent  .  .  .  and  the  most  valu¬ 
able  human  trait  for  retailers.  Let 
people  stop  trying  to  prove  their  su¬ 
periority  over  their  equals  and  Amer¬ 
ican  business  would  collapse  over¬ 
night. 

3.  Habit  is  the  greatest  friend  and 
the  most  insidious  enemy  of  business 
men.  A  person  will  always  return  to 
the  restaurant,  store,  hotel,  where  his 
habits  feel  most  at  home.  Seven  out 
of  10  consumers  are  habit  buyers. 
This  is  what  almost  caused  Henry 
Ford  to  starve  to  death  before  people 
would  give  up  their  horses. 


4.  The  public  will  believe  anything  I 

they  want  to  believe  regardless  of  f 
facts.  Especially,  they  will  lielieve  ■. 
anything  that  is  repeated  to  them  ^ 
often  enough.  People  will  believe  any¬ 
thing  good  about  themselves.  This 
corfirms  their  own  opinions.  j 

5.  Customers  who  have  money  r 

enough  to  buy  out  a  retailer  will  fight  > 
a  sales  girl  over  a  dime.  This  is  their  | 
subtle  effort  to  convince  themselves  of 
their  superior  position.  This  is  why 
the  surest  way  to  lose  a  customer  is  to  j 
win  an  argument.  il 

6.  People  are  exclusively  coiuerned  / 
about  their  own  hopes,  dreams,  wor-  Ij 
ries,  fears,  problems,  homes,  children,  | 
needs  and  wants.  This  is  why  the  j  j 
only  institutional  ads  that  impress  j  j 
customers  are  those  about  their  insti- 
tution  .  .  .  not  yours. 

7.  Inertia  is  the  most  prevalent  hah  i] 

it  of  your  customers.  Except  undei  ■ 
emotional  excitement,  they  will  rarely  j 
extend  themselves  or  think  beyond  | 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  This  isf] 
why  ads  which  do  not  excite  them  will  ;j 
not  move  them  to  act.  \ 

Showmanship  Means  Dollars 

We  believe  that  the  greatest  post¬ 
war  development  .in  retailing  will  be 
the  injection  of  more  showmanship 
into  selling.  To  lean  more  on  excite¬ 
ment-producing  techniques  rather 
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than  on  price.  To  present  merchandise 
to  customers  Irom  their  point  of  view 
rather  than  from  the  store’s.  To  in¬ 
trigue  your  customers  into  preferring 
to  deal  with  you  rather  Vian  the  next 
fellow.  Women  have  always  been 
more  susceptible  to  wooing  than  to 
hammering. 

In  closing  this  article,  let  me  give 
vou  one  more  example  of  just  how 
dmple  it  can  be  to  increase  your  busi¬ 
ness  at  a  minute  cost.  Our  neighbor¬ 
hood  delicatessen  store  owner  was  re¬ 
cently  Iremoaning  the  fact  that  his 
business  was  off  40  per  cent.  "What 
are  you  doing  to  combat  this?”  we 
asked.  “What  can  1  do?”  he  groaned. 

We  reminded  him  that  there  are 
four  delicatessens  within  two  blocks 
of  his.  “Why  should  women  trade 
with  you  rather  than  your  competi¬ 
tors?”  we  (jueried.  We  bought  him  a 
gross  of  lollipops  and  instructed  him 
to  give  one  to  every  child  entering 
the  store  with  his  mother.  Now  he 
j  has  all  the  kids  in  the  neighborhood 
*  <ielling  for  him.  Already  his  business 
is  up  seven  per  cent. 

I  How  fundamental  can  you  get? 


The  Importance  of  Small  Retailers 


(Continued  from  fuige  21) 


ottered  an  assortment  of  36  rugs, 
which  was  decidedly  too  many  for 
small  retailers.  However,  the  small 
stores  needed  the  lift  which  this  de¬ 
sirable  rug  at  a  low  price  would  give 
their  lloor-covering  business.  We 
passed  on  to  the  manufacturer  the  re- 
(piests  of  small  stores  that  the  required 
assortment  be  reduced  in  number. 
The  manufacturer  was  sorry  but  was 
of  the  opinion  he  could  do  nothing 
about  it.  Later,  however,  he  did  cut 
tiown  the  number  for  which  he  would 
accept  orders  to  one  tlozen  pieces. 
This  was  sensible  because  it  made  it 
possible  for  many  little  stores  to  take 
the  rugs  and  help  to  popularize  them. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  our  calling 
this  condition  to  the  attention  of  the 
manufacturer  was  a  service  to  him  as 
well  as  to  the  small  stores. 

.Small  Stores  Denied  Allowances 
Recently,  we  had  wortl  from  one  of 


our  smaller  store  members  that  a 
prominent  bathing  suit  manufacturer 
was  making  advertising  allowances 
only  to  retail  stores  which  purchased 
a  minimum  of  .SSOOO  worth  of  the 
merthandise  annually.  I'he  manufac¬ 
turer’s  representative  was  reported  to 
have  observed  to  the  small  retailer: 
“You  can  readily  see  that  the  small 
store  cannot  (pialify  for  this  preferen¬ 
tial  allow'ance.” 

.\nother  case  was  that  of  the  cosmet¬ 
ics  manufacturer  who  announces  he 
has  found  it  unprofitable  to  pay  trans¬ 
portation  charges  on  small  orilers,  as 
he  had  done  in  the  past,  and  hence¬ 
forth  would  pay  such  charges  only  on 
orders  amounting  to  .S112..')0  at  retail. 
Thus  the  small  retailer  who  placed  an" 
(•filer  for  %lb  worth  is  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  in  com{>etition  with 
another  store  which  coulil  ordei 
SI  12.50  worth. 

Both  of  these  cases  prol):ibly  would 
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In  1925  Bamberger's  new  remote  delivery,  warehouse  and  service  building  was  the  last  word  In 
economy  and  efficiency. 

In  1949  Bamberger  opens  its  new  1 -story  "DEPOT"  —  the  largest  and  most  modernly  equipped 
department  store  warehouse,  service  and  delivery  building  in  the  country. 

Both  Buildings  Designed  by 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY 

DESIGNERS  OF  DEPARTMENT  STORE  STRUCTURES 

New  York 
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sequently,  the  retailers  will  not  mind. 
Losses  from  Reduced  Discounts 

Another  way  in  which  the  small  re¬ 
tailer  suffers  through  lack  of  consider¬ 
ation  by  manufacturers  is  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  resources  arbitrarily  to  reduce, 
or  eliminate,  the  established  discounts 
in  their  trade.  Here  the  little  mer¬ 
chant  joins  with  his  larger  fellow 
tradesmen  in  holding  that  all  condi¬ 
tions  of  trade  have  been  established 
as  the  result  of  long  negotiation  and 
are,  in  effect,  a  contract  or  agreement 
from  which  neither  side  should  con¬ 
sider  itself  free  to  depart  without  the 
consent  of  the  other.  Discounts  mean 
a  great  deal  to  the  retailers  and  nor¬ 
mally  may  spell  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  net  profit  and  a  net  loss. 
When  a  large  manufacturer  dealing 
with  many  small  stores  decides  he 
wants  to  increase  his  margin  a  bit,  he 
is  likely  to  feel  the  easiest  way  is  just 
to  reduce  discounts  and  he  seldom  re¬ 
flects  upon  what  that  change  will 
mean  to  the  small  storekeeper. 

The  “Load  ’em  Up”  Salesman 

Now  that  the  days  of  merchandise 
scarcities  are  behind  us  the  small  re¬ 
tailer  is  likely  again  to  be  the  victim 
of  the  manufacturer,  or  wholesaler, 
whose  policy  used  to  be  “load  ’em 
up.”  During  the  war  years,  with  the 
supply  of  goods  inadequate,  no  re¬ 
source  cared  how  little  his  customers 
might  buy,  but  now  that  it  really  is 
going  to  take  some  effort  to  sell  the 


vast  production  of  consumers’  good|^ 
the  high-pressure  boys  may  be  expectcA 
to  arrive  on  the  scene  in  good  workii^ 
order.  We  actually  have  heard  in  nthy 
years,  men  attached  to  the  selling  sidt-i 
of  the  market  offer  this  advice  at  co^^ 
ventions  of  their  own  industry:  “Looil 
them  up  with  so  much  of  your  menl 
chandise  that  they  will  not  even  lookk 
at  a  competitor's  line,  let  alone  thiidik 
seriously  of  buying  it."  That,  of' 
course,  was  very  stupid  advice  and^ 
probably  most  sellers  had  too  miKft 
good  sense  to  pay  any  heed  to  it.  Tht 
thing  which  should  be  most  impoiit 
ant  to  any  seller  should  be  to  do  whu^ 
he  can  to  keep  his  customers  solveol 
and  successful  so  they  may  continue  to, 
give  him  business  year  after  year.  Ill 
really  is  not  smart  to  follow  any  others 
course,  although  many  manufacturetjj 
are  likely  to  feel  that  if  the  retailer: 
buys  only  a  half  gross,  that  is  all  ht 
will  sell,  whereas,  if  he  has  purchased 
a  full  gross,  he  will  put  forth  atkBi 
tional  effort  and  sell  the  entire  loM 
There  may  be  something  in  that,  but 
it  is  a  determination  which  each  smal 
retailer  should  be  allowed  to  deddi 
for  himself  without  too  much  pressmr 
from  his  suppliers. 

These  are  days  when  righteousnoi 
is  presumed  by  many  people  in  posi¬ 
tions  of  authority  to  be  in  invent 
ratio  to  one’s  size.  Consequently  tht 
politicians  appear  to  be  greatly  coJ 
cerned  about  the  small  business  mai 
We  think  they  should  be,  to  the  ei 
tent  of  seeing  the  little  fellow  getsi 
fair  break  and  that  no  door  of  oppet 
tunity  is  closed  to  him.  The  majoril 
of  the  small  merchants  ask  no  rnos 
than  that !  They  do  not  want  a  patfl 
nal  Government  always  hovering  clfll 
to  kiss  their  bruises  and  give  the 
cookies.  Legislators  have  a  silly  wa 
of  thinking  the  way  to  give  the  litll 
man  a  fair  break  is  to  penalize  h 
larger  competitors.  As  silly  as  this, 
to  those  who  know  the  facts,  there 
more  than  a  likelihood  that  at  son 
time  effective  legislative  effort  may  1 
directed  at  handicapping  the  larg 
concerns.  Therefore,  large  retaiki 
and  large  manufacturers,  would  b 
very  wise  to  lean  slightly  backward  k 
give  the  small  retailer  a  fair  breai 
The  big  fellows  can  take  care  of  the* 
selves,  if  the  lawmakers  do  not  undul 
interfere.  1 
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interest  the  Fedeval  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  as  possibly  involving  some  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 

Last  fall  a  few  of  the  ready-to-wear 
manufacturers  started  out  with  the 
idea  of  requiring  a  guarantee  of  a 
certain  annual  volume  of  orders  from 
their  customers.  As  it  happened,  this 
idea  was  soon  abandoned  and  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  revived,  but  it  does  indi¬ 
cate  this  tendency  to  plan  business 
with  consideration  for  the  small  stores 
left  out. 

Decreasing  Retail  Margins 

Our  files  contain  any  number  of 
cases  where  manufacturers  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  a  standard 
price  has  been  set  on  their  products, 
either  through  the  fair  trade  laws  or 
the  necessity  of  the  retailer  which  has 
compelled  him  to  observe  the  price 
proposed  by  the  maker.  When  in 
such  cases  it  has  seemed  desirable  to 
the  manufacturer  to  increase  his  own 
price  to  the  retailer  he  frequently  has 
insisted  that  the  store  must  go  on 
selling  to  the  public  at  the  old  re-sale 
price.  This,  of  course,  has  reduced  the 
margin  obtainable  by  the  retailer  and 
since  so  many  of  the  little  stores  have 
done  business  largely  on  branded  mer¬ 
chandise,  this  has  fallen  with  particu¬ 
lar  weight  on  these  little  fellows.  Per¬ 
haps  such  manufacturers,  knowing 
that  OPA  followed  the  same  course  in 
creating  the  “squeeze”  for  retailers, 
may  feel  that  they  are  simply  follow¬ 
ing  the  lead  of  government  and,  con¬ 
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